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FULFILMENT THE TRUE METHOD OF REFORM 
IN RELIGION.* 


Think not that Iam come to destroy the law or the prophets: Iam not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.— MATT. v., 17. 


It is not without much reflection on the circumstances of 
the times that I venture to suggest this text as the motto of 
the present Conference. You have asked me to open your 
proceedings in this religious service, and I know not how 
better to do so than by calling to mind the religious aspects 
of our work. Those aspects are all familiar to you, and 
nothing new can be said about them; but it may be that 
some freshening of our perception of them may come from 
our meditation together. It is this freshening that you 
seek, on the principle of the old Hebrew proverb, “Iron 
sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend” (Prov. xxvii. 17). I could hardly venture to 
address the largest and most important assembly of Unita- 
rians I have ever seen, were it not that you are animated by 


*A sermon preached at the opening of the meeting of the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches in Saratoga, Sept. 21, 1880, by Rev. P. W. 
Clayden, of England. 
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the missionary rather than the speculative or the critical 
spirit,— that you are not mere creedless seekers of an un- ° 
known truth, but teachers and witnesses of a word of life 
you have seen and felt and handled,— and that you do not 
ask to-day for novelties of thought or of expression, but for 
sympathy, encouragement, and stimulus in doing your duty 
to the truths you know. That sympathy I may offer you in 
the name of brethren across the sea. That encouragement 
and stimulus I hope we may all give and all receive. We 
need it much amid the difficulties and the temptations of the 
times. You know the difficulties; and I am sure you will 
bear with me if I dwell somewhat-.on the temptations. It 
may be that your practical problems, on this side of the 
Atlantic, differ from those which confront us in England, as 
our social and political circumstances differ from yours. I 
must, of course, speak as from the midst of English sur- 
roundings; and you must hear as American citizens. And 
I may make too much of difficulties which do not press on 
you, and too little of encouragements you are specially 
privileged to feel. This, however, is a mere question of 
proportion, of adjustment to a different latitude and longi- 
tude. The spirit of our movement, the place it occupies in 
the religious life of the age, the function it is called on 
to discharge in the religious unsettlement and resettlement 
which is going on around us, are necessarily the same in the 
New World as they are in the Old. Here and there alike, 
Unitarian Christianity stands in the same attitude,— its feet 
upon the rocks of history, its uplifted face looking toward 
the dawn of the future day. In some of our ancient towns, 
its voice is that of one crying in the wilderness; yet even 
there it may be confident that some day the wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad for it, and the desert shall 
blossom as the rose. In some of your growing cities, the 
gladness and the blossoming seem to have begun; and to 
many of us, in the Old World, the new day we are looking 
for seems to be. rising, like the new political and social fut- 
ure of our race, not in the East, but in the West. This is 
a new form of the old antithesis between the material and 
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the spiritual worlds. ‘“ Westward the course of empire takes 
its way”; but spiritual and political freedom in these mod- 
ern times has spread eastward after a western dawn. The 
future to which we, as Unitarians, are looking, is therefore 
a little nearer to you in the United States than it is to us in 
England. But you and we alike are waiting and watching 
and working for it; you and we alike are believers in it: 
this is our privilege as Unitarians. It is one compensating 
advantage we have over churches of larger bulk and longer 
history. They belong to the past and the present. Their 
day has begun to wane. For most of them, the shadows 
are lengthening on the dial. Their favorite doctrines are 
being disproved. The beliefs in which they trusted are 
dying. Their faces are turned to the setting sun. Their 
feeling is expressed in Keble’s despondent hymn, where he 
asks : — 

Is this a time to plant and build, 

Add house to house, and field to field; 

When round our walls the battle lowers, 

When mines are hid beneath our towers, 

And watchful foes are stealing round, 

To search and spoil the holy ground? 


No, rather steel thy melting heart 
To act the martyr’s sternest part, 
To watch with firm, unshrinking eye 
Thy darling visions as they die, 

Till all bright hopes and hues of day 
Have faded into twilight gray. 


But that lament is the very signal of our triumph. When 
the hopes of priesthoods are fading into twilight, the hopes 
of humanity are in their brightening dawn. ‘“ When ye shall 
see Jerusalem compassed with armies,” said Jesus, “ then 
know that the desolation thereof is nigh.” But the desola- 
tion of Jerusalem is the consolation of mankind. The scat- 
tered embers of the temple fires light up new altars over 
half the world. ‘When these things begin to come to pass,” 
said Jesus again, “then look up, and lift up your heads ; 
for your redemption draweth nigh.” (Luke xxi., 20, 28.) 
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When the stars fade, dawn is on the horizon. When the 
winter world breaks up and passes away, we are already in 
the spring. 

There is an apparent contradiction between this rejoicing 
over the coming desolation of Jerusalem, and the assurance 
in the text that he had come not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
It is, however, exactly the contradiction there must always 
be in all reforms. Fulfilment is a kind of destruction. To- 
day, the harvest fields are clear, the yellow corn no longer 
waves in the sunshine, the wheat plant is dead, cut down, 
passed away, the purpose of its life accomplished, fulfilled in 
the grain and the straw. On God’s harvest fields of history, 
the same thing takes place. There is the spring-time of 
institutions, and it is followed by summer and harvest. Re- 
ligious systems have not merely their day, but their year. 
They grow, ripen, turn yellow with age, and pass away into 
higher forms. So with Moses. So with Roman Catholic 
Christianity. So with the Calvinism of our Puritan fore- 
fathers. In one sense, Jesus did destroy the law and the 
prophets. As an ecclesiastical system, Judaism passed away. 
But the ecclesiastical system was only the chaff in which the 
pure wheat of prophetic teaching had been enfolded while 
it grew. Nothing vital in the prophets has perished. Their 
doctrine of God has come down to us cleared and brightened. 
Their teaching of the holiness of justice, of the divine obliga- 
tions of charity, of the peace and rest which are found in 
walking humbly with God, are reproduced in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and are the burden of our own discourses in these 
distant times. We still cry with Moses in the wilderness, 
“ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations,” 
or sing with Isaiah, “ They that wait on the Lord shall renew 
their strength.” In just the same way, the spirit and life of 
Roman Catholic piety have been reproduced in Protestant- 
ism. We can appreciate the heroic devotion of a St. Francis, 
while we criticise the exaggerations by which it passed over 
into fanaticism; and in our own Channing we seem to see 
the devotion of Fénelon and Pascal in its modern dress, 
while Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of Christ is the most 
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inspired book of devotion which has been written since pro- 
phetic times. The Reformation was not the destruction of 
Catholic piety: it was only the fulfilment which made the 
same trust, the same devotion, and the same zeal possible to 
other men in other times. The doctrines of our Puritan 
forefathers have undergone the same development. The 
old stern Calvinism has passed. The town in New England 
where the witches were hanged has now more Unitarians in 
proportion to its population than any other in the world. 
Yet there is not a virtue for which our Puritan ancestors 
were renowned, which we do not seek to share; and we pray 
as Solomon did, and as Boston does in its motto, “ May God . 
be the same-to us as he was to our fathers.” As I heard this 
prayer repeated in Boston’s late celebration, I could not help 
thinking how appropriate it is as a motto of our Unitarian 
faith. New times have brought new thoughts, our intel- 
lectual views on all subjects have changed; but those views 
are only the new form in which we realize the ancient truth, 
and through which God becomes the same to us as he was to 
our fathers. It is theology which changes: religion is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and forever. It is our little 
systems which have their day, but the religious feeling 
which relates us to God is as eternal as its object. As it is 
with the life of Nature and the life of Man, so it is with the 
life of religion: embodiments change and die, but the life 
which they embodied puts on other and higher forms; the 
body passes to its parent dust, but the life, the intelligence, 
the individual soul, soars away to other destinies in another 
world. Our Christianity was the new form in which the 
spirit of the law and the prophets enshrined itself. Our Uni- 
tarianism is Calvinism which has died, and been raised again, 
— the faith of our Puritan ancestors in its resurrection-body. 
It should do for us what their religion did for them, and 
something more. It should inspire the same trust, the same 
dependence, the same unswerving rectitude, the same cer- 
tainty of help in God, with more joyful views of life and of . 
the world. It should breathe into us the same faith for our- 
selves and better hopes for others. It should make God the 
same to us as he was to them. 
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I cannot propose to the members of this Conference a more 
appropriate subject for meditation than the application of this 
test to our individual faith. A reformer of religion must 
be sure of two things,—of his motive and of his method. 
Does he wish to take away or to give anew? Does he seek 
to change the intellectual form in which the eternal veri- 
ties are apprehended, or to challenge trust in those verities 
themselves? Does he seek to gather in and garner from the 
winter storm the precious grain of spiritual motives, or is 
the heavy march of his destructive criticism to trample it in 
the dust? In one word, is the new faith only the old trust 
stripped of accretions which had gathered round it in more 
ignorant times, or is it a disturbance of that trust? Will it 
make it easier for a new generation to worship the God of 
their fathers, or will it diminish their hope in him? Jesus 
put these questions to himself, and looked into his own heart 
for answer. So, too, has every reformer who has left fruit- 
ful results behind him. The religious story of Europe and 
America has no more striking or instructive pages than those 
which record the struggles of reformers with themselves. 
Luther’s throwing his inkstand at the devil is the type of 
them all. The fear they have felt whether the new light 
might not be leading them astray, the caution and, as it 
seems to us, the timidity with which they have followed 
where truth seemed to lead them, are, after all, the signs and 
evidences of their sincerely religious motive. It is a terrible 
thing to destroy. any object round which the reverence and 
trust of religious hearts have ever clung. To injure that rev- 
erence, to take away that trust, to leave the clinging tendrils 
of spiritual affection without their.support and stay, is to 
make the last state of the emancipated mind worse than the 
first. Better leave a man bent in reverence at the idol’s 
shrine, where sometimes, like Mont Blanc to Coleridge at 
Chamouni, the material object of his reverence, though still 
present to the bodily sense, may vanish from his thought, so 
that, entranced in prayer, he worships the Invisible alone, 
than send him out into the empty temple of Nature, where 
his prayer becomes a mere reasoning with himself, and God 
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is too great, too distant or too busy to hear him. A reform 
of religion which diminishes the force of religious motives, 
which takes those motives out of life, and robs men of their 
restraining and sustaining power, is not reform, but revo- 
lution, is not fulfilment, but destruction. If it restrains 
prayer, discourages devotion, quenches the spirit in specu- 
lative doubts, and encourages any approach to the senti- 
ment, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” it has 
become irreligious,— the salt has lost its savor. Yet every 
man who has tried to reconstruct the intellectual presenta- 
tion of religion has felt this danger. In controverting opin- 
ions, he may overturn principles; in changing modes of 
expression, he may weaken the force of the living thoughts 
which they express. The controversial attitude which is 
forced upon him may grow characteristic and permanent. 
The critical apparatus which he is compelled to use may 
become his master rather than his servant. He may thus 
degenerate into the mere iconoclast,— powerful to break 
an idol, but powerless to invoke a living deity to fill the 
shrine. He may thus do everything to destroy, and nothing 
to fulfil. The history of all reforms, and of that which we, 
as Unitarians, represent, is full of examples of men who 
have yielded to this insidious temptation, and doomed their 
lives to barrenness. They have dwelt so exclusively on the 
negative side of their faith that they have made no affirma- 
tions. A zeal of criticism has eaten them up; and men and 
women who thirsted for a living spring, and hungered for 
the bread of life, have had to turn away to other shepherds, 
who would lead them by the still waters of religious medita- 
tion, and make them lie down in the green pastures of some 
comforting and strengthening hope and trust. 

There is only one way to avoid this danger, and that is by 
continually setting before ourselves the highest object of our 
religious observances. It is surely a melancholy perversion 
of all the objects of a church, when a congregation which 
assembles to refresh its faith in the Invisible Powers is sent 
home more forlorn and weary than it came. The saddest 
aspect of English religion in the present day is the readiness 
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with which some liberal preachers take up new theories, and 
preach them as ascertained truths. A young man who has 
had no religious experience, who never saw the deep waters 
closing over his head, who never once had a chance of put- 
ting a deep religious trust to its last and utmost test, thinks 
it his duty to tell his congregation all the latest doubts. 
He speculates, perhaps, on the philosophy of prayer, or talks 
about anthropomorphic conceptions of God, till his hearers 
wonder why he prays at all or what it really is he worships. 
He cannot understand the deep religious meaning which 
underlies even the intellectual mistakes of prophets and 
apostles; and he finds it easy to convict Moses of narrow- 
ness, and the prophets of bigotry, and David and Solomon 
of conduct unworthy their repute. Even Paul may be 
shown to have been a bad reasoner, and Peter to be fanati- 
cal, and even Jesus to have been wrong, and he delights in 
the task. The impression he leaves upon his hearers is 
that all the faith and hope of all the ages has been wrong, 
though he winds up by words of trust, in which they are 
exhorted to put their faith in God, though he cannot hear 
them ask for daily bread; and to live for an immortal life, 
though there is no evidence that such a life exists beyond 
the gap and dark of death. In such preaching as this, the 
conclusion is contrary to the premises, the moral is not that 
which the story really bears. A merely negative argument 
can never come out in a positive result. You will not feed 
the conscience by filling the intellect with uncertainty. 
You will never stimulate heroic motives by casting doubt 
on all that heroes have believed. You will not build up the 
fabric of the living Church by perpetually demonstrating 
that the saints and martyrs who laid its first foundations put 
them on the sand. We can esteem the man who, having 
patiently investigated, has come to this conclusion. If he 
can live a noble life without a breath of prayer, if a scien- 
tific trust can supply the place of Divine Providence, he 
may do well to show how such a result comes forth. But, 
even then, he must dwell not on the negative, but on the af- 
firmative aspect of the truths he holds. Even then, he ought 
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to ask himself whether his object is merely to change the 
opinions of his hearers, or whether he desires to strengthen 
their hold on the deepest principles of their faith. It is 
that strengthen -« hold which is the one test of a ministry. 
The man who able to give it to his congregation is a true 
preacher, div’ . .y called to the work. The man who cannot 
do this has .staken his vocation, and had better betake 
himself to re profitable occupation. Every minister of 
religion ou .:t to ask himself what it is that he desires to 
preach. ‘ e have no right to put the question to one an- 
other, and ao power to answer it for each other; but every 
honest min is bound to ask it of himself, and to give him- 
self a conscientious answer. Is what I have to preach only 
the negation of some other gospel, or is it the happy affirm- 
ation of my own? Are these truths glad tidings to me; 
and will they be glad tidings to those who, by my efforts, 
may be persuaded of them? Do they increase my sense of 
duty, quicken my perception of invisible things, deepen my 
trust in God, and brighten my hope of immortality? If so, 
if to these self-questionings one’s own heart leaps up with 
an enthusiastic Yes, then, and only then, can you be certain 
that your calling and election are sure. What your gospel 
is to you, that it will be to those who hear you,—a mere 
intellectual creed, or the power of God unto salvation. 
“ Behold, I bring unto you glad tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all people,” said the angel to the shepherds. So 
said the early preachers, when they went forth with Jesus 
and the resurrection on their lips. So said the Roman mis- 
sionaries, as they conquered Scythia and Gaul and Britain to 
the Church. So said Huss and Wycliffe and Luther, as they 
broke the fetters of Christendom and gave the Bible to the 
people. So said the Puritans in their day, and Wesley and 
Whitefield in theirs. So said Priestley and Channipg and 
Ware and Gannett and Parker; and so says every preacher 
who does enduring work and leaves happy results behind 
him. Out of the fulness of his heart, his mouth speaks. 
His own joyful faith suffuses and inspires his words; and, 
however numerous may be his negations of current opinions, 
2 
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they are only the shadows which bring out in stronger relief 
and greater clearness his bright and glowing affirmations. 
His message is glad tidings,— fulfilling old beliefs instead of 
destroying them,— giving “beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness,” taking trust in creeds and observances away, but 
bringing in a living and present God to fill the place. 

These questions of motive and of method have the more 
importance for us in the present day, because the more nega- 
tive part of our work is being done for us. It has never 
been less necessary to overturn, and has never been so need- 
ful to build up, as it is at the present moment. Any ordi- 
nary Unitarian congregation is likely to be fully possessed 
of all the arguments against current theological views. 
They need to be confirmed in their Unitarianism, not as 
against orthodoxy so much as against scientific scepticism 
and the unbelief of mere worldliness. They need to be 
made to feel the religious value, the spiritual meaning and 
force of their own faith,—its sweet reasonableness, its gen- 
tle but potent appeal to the conscience, and the free play 
it gives to our spiritual aspirations and desires. In the fiery 
trial which is come upon the old beliefs of men, the heaven 
and the earth of the old ecclesiastics and of the moré modern 
evangelicals is passing away, “like an unsubstantial pageant, 
faded”; and it is our duty to point them to the new heaven 
and new earth, which, like John in the Apocalypse, Unita- 
rian Christianity has seen,—the earth without the curse, 
the heaven with no antithesis of hell. We may leave to 
orthodoxy the futile work of saving the few relies of the 
old; but we must ourselves proclaim the new faith. Our 
Unitarianism, in basing religion, not on documents which 
may be torn to pieces, nor on miracles which may be dis- 
believed, nor on authorities which lose*their power, but on 
the religious nature in man, which is new-born and proved 
anew with every new-born soul, puts it on an unassailable 
foundation. To my own mind, it places even historic facts 
beyond the reach of cavil; for my own rudimentary sense 
of spiritual relationships points me to the full-grown realiza- 
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tion in the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth; and gives me a sense of power which, in its fullest 
development, might conquer death, as Jesus did. To ap- 
peal to this religious nature, to bring it out, to make meh 
trust themselves to it, is the function of the liberal pulpit 
in these times. But, to do this, we have to address ourselves 
not to the critical intellect, but to the inspiring heart. It is 
only in a secondary way that the pulpit has to deal with 
opinions: its great and primary object is to supply life with 
motives. Here is a point at which the old orthodoxy had 
an advantage we do not possess. The preacher had a creed 
to enforce, which it was a merit to believe. He made the 
people feel that they were religious, when they thought with 
him on certain truths. But you and I cannot flatter our 
hearers by telling them that they are religious in a godly 
sense when they agree with our views. We have nothing 
which it is a merit to do or which it is salvation to hold. 
We must go deeper. We must appeal to more spiritual 
motives. Instead of making men content with holding an 
opinion, we must make them long for a faith. Instead of 
trusting to any belief, we must make them aspire after act- 
ual experience of divine things. The difference between 
our teaching and that of dry divines should be the differ- 
ence between poetry and prose, between creed and aspi- 
ration, between views about God and desires after God. 
The very essence of religion is aspiration. Its whole spirit 
is that of prayer. The poetry of life is its native home. It 
does not cry, “Give me true opinions,” but “Create in me 
a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 
If it is able to say, “ Lord, I believe,” it instantly adds, 
“Help thou mine unbelief.” Amid the evil and the dark- 
ness here, it turns to the hope of a better hereafter. To 
cherish and feed that glorious hope, to nourish the soul’s 
longing after spiritual good, to inspire a sense of short- 
coming and an earnest desire to be worthier, are the very 
aims and motives of our religious worship and meditation. 
The Church has for its very object and purpose the leaven- 
ing of worldly life with influences from heaven; and where 
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those influences are felt, and the strength they give is mani- 
fested, and the peace and joy which they inspire are shed 
on hearts. which long for rest, there the true Church is con- 
stituted, there the kingdom of heaven is at hand, and there 
the promise is realized: Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them. 

In saying all this, I have no intention to undervalue doc- 
trinal teaching, nor to deny to controversy its true place. 
Religion without doctrine is a soul without a body; but 
doctrine without religion is the body without the soul. 
The world has never yet been converted by indefiniteness. 
Every successful religious movement has been conducted by 
men whose views were clear and were clearly avowed. The 
apostles preached Jesus and the resurrection. They pushed 
to the very front that story of the cross, which the hostile 
world regarded as their shame. The early missionaries, who 
converted the Western nations, were equally definite and 
outspoken. Down to the present day, every missionary form 
of Christianity associates doctrine with religion, and makes 
not only good men, but good members of its organization. 
And I believe that in so doing they are following the course 
which human weakness causes to be the best. It is not 
mere sectarianism which thus associates some doctrinal sys- 
tem with the deeper religious principles of its adherents: it 
is the necessity of human nature. A man without a creed 
is very likely to become a man without a faith. Strength 
of conviction is almost always correlative to clearness of 
view ; and clearness of view must depend on sharpness of 
outline, on the distinctness with which the lights and shad- 
ows of the intellectual picture—the things we verily be- 
lieve or try to believe, and the things we disbelieve or deny 
—are marked off from one another. To emphasize a state- 
ment of what is, you must also show what is not: you 
cannot bring out all the force of the statement that God is 
one, without showing that he is not three. You cannot 
make a clear proof of Christ’s humanity without proving 
that he cannot be God. The negative work, however, comes 
in only as the means of bringing out in broader outline and 
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fuller relief the great truths and principles of our faith. 
On the dark background of ancient error, the bright mes- 
sage of new truth is written. On the cleared canvas from 
which ancient superstitions have been rubbed out, the happy 
picture of the New Jerusalem is painted. And what I am 
urging upon our young men and our zealous iconoclasts to- 
day is only this: that they should never,— even for a single 
hour or in any single discourse,—never leave the mere 
cleared canvas, but paint the whole picture of the Invisible 
Realities upon it. Never show the dark background alone, 
but write your full message there. Never leave the impres- 
sion of mere obliteration, of mere denial. Human nature 
abhors a blank. The religious cry of all the generations is 
for light from Heaven,—for some word of revelation, some 
truth of God. If you have no light to give, no word of 
power and authority to speak, no deep persuasion and con- 
viction of divine truth to utter, then do not speak at all. 
There is no doubt a deep satisfaction in destroying error. 
The sturdy pioneer, who wields his axe upon the forest trees, 
and with strong arm cuts away the tangled brushwood that 
obstructs the soil, feels, like Tennyson’s Northern farmer in 
stubbing Thornaby Waste, a conqueror’s joy in his task. 
But it is the patient settler, who builds his house and sows 
his corn and reaps his crops and makes his home on the 
clearing, who represents the lasting conquest of the wilds. 
So it is in religion. 

We, as Unitarians, must not only be pioneers, but settlers. 
We must make our Unitarianism our religious home. There 
is no controversial work which we can do which is half as 
effective as that of building up the Church. To make 
rationalism religious, to bring back into the modern mind 
the ancient faith and trust, is the largest and noblest work 
to which any body of men and women can be called. It 
belongs, however, not to the clergy alone, but even more to 
the laity. Every Unitarian who lives in frank and noble 
avowal of his Unitarianism, yet shows the Christian world 
that his Unitarianism can bring forth a noble, trusting, God- 
fearing, and religious life, is obeying the injunction of Jesus: 
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“Let your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
Such men and women are the salt of the earth. It is by 
such as they that faith in God, belief in heaven, trust in 
prayer, and the hope of immortality will be kept alive in 
the world. On the other hand, it must be said that Unita- 
rians who are only such by their denials, who object to the 
religion of other people, but seem to have no religion of 
their own, are the worst enemies of religious progress. A 
liberalism which destroys the very desire for worship com- 
mits suicide in doing so, and, by thus ending the career of 
inquiry, becomes an irresistible argument against entering 
on it. Not so did our Unitarian forefathers; and not so 
have you and I, my friends, learned our Unitarian faith. 
To them and to us, it has been the reconciliation of reason 
and religion, the union of modern knowledge of the uni- 
verse with the most ancient trust in God, the harmony of 
science and revelation. Let that harmony more and more 
appear in our individual lives. It only can appear as we 
cherish our sense of reverence, and cultivate our religious 
feelings, and set the life of Christ before us as the spiritual 
pattern of our own. The world asks: Can there be in these 
new times the old dependence upon God? Can a man be- 
lieve in science and still believe in heaven? Every religious 
Unitarian —every one whose mind is open, on the one hand, 
to the world’s thought, and, on the other hand, to think the 
thoughts of God—is a living sign not only of the possibility 
of such a union, but of the strength and peace it gives. It 
is our great function as individuals and as a Church, as men 
of the world who would also be religious men, to exhibit 
this union of ancient feeling with modern thought, of the 
best knowledge of the time with the best hope and -faith of 
all the past. As we sit together here to-night in this pleasant 
city of the Western World, I seem to hear the voice which 
the seer of Patmos heard, addressing the Conference at Sara- 
toga as it once addressed the Church in ancient Philadelphia. 
These things saith he that is holy, he that is true, he that 
hath the key of David, he that openeth and no man shut- 
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teth, and shutteth and no man openeth; I know thy works: 
behold, I have set before thee an open door, and no man can 
“shut it; for thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my 
word and‘hast not denied my name.” May that little 
strength be increased by the Spirit of God, that we may 
still keep his word, and still bear witness to his name of 
Father before Churches which divide him, and a world 
which forgets him, and a false but fleeting philosophy which 
makes his glorious works a mountain-barrier between us 
and him! 


THE NATIONAL WORK OF THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


There lies upon the eastern shore of the Mediterranean a 
narrow strip of land, which to Israel, to Islam, and to Chris- 
tianity is holy ground, and has had an influence upon the 
“world greater than any other country, because among thit 
people arose the idea of Monotheism. Its beginnings are 
rude and undefined in the mists and myths of Hebrew 
antiquity ; but its slow development is easily traced by the 
keen glance of modern scholarship, from a tribal deity, who 
was at first one among many, to a being of superior power 
who suffered no rivals beside him, and at last to a God 
. who could be represented by no visible figure, who was all- 
powerful, eternal, a Spirit and a Father. This culminating 
expression of the religious thought, after many lapses and 
waverings toward the polytheism of surrounding tribes, was 
a national characteristic and test in Israel before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, so that in the time of Jesus the 
idea of any other being approaching in power or dignity or 
reverence their Supreme Deity was regarded as heresy and 
blasphemy. 

There is but one sect among Christian worshippers to 
which it has been given to emphasize this view of God, but 
. one sect which is the historical heir of this grand monothe- 
ism whose attainment belongs to Palestine. 

Unitarian is the theological designation of all persons 
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whose fundamental bond is the absolute unity of God; that 
the Supreme Being exists not as two or three or many, but 
as One; and that there can be no other Personality, Power, 
Influence, or Spirit, no other Eternal or Eternals to be in 
any way regarded as equal to the Supreme. Not only one 
God, but —to avoid any misrepresentation of or confusion 
with those who speak of three Persons and one God — God 
as one. 

The early Fathers, without an exception, asserted the infe- 
riority of Jesus Christ; and their distinction was generally 
expressed by the relation of Father and Son, that the Father 
was without beginning, but the Son was begotten. Evuse- 
bius of Nicomedia, a person of the greatest influence in 
Christianity in the fourth century, said he never heard that 
there were two unbegotten, but that Jesus, the Son, was 
different “in nature and in power.” From the Platonic 
School there was introduced into the discussion the idea of 
time. While some said the Son had a sort of existence in 
the Father from eternity, others emphasized the assertion 
that there was a time the Son did not exist: he might be the 
first of pre-existent spirits, but there was a time when he be- 
gan to be: he might have a double nature, but so had man. 
Here was where the historical names and antagonisms of 
Unitarian and Trinitarian began. Unitarianism, the elder 
faith of Monotheism, for a while everywhere triumphant,— , 
so that it once had its Pope at Rome, and “the whole 
world,” says Jerome, “groaned, and was surprised to find 
itself Arian,” — was met by the refluent and stronger cur- 
rent of Oriental and Platonic thought. From that time, all 
through the history of Christianity, and especially in Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Transylvania under the lead of Socinus, 
in Switzerland and in England, there: has been a party of 
larger or smaller numbers, of greater or less influence, hold- 
ing to the doctrine of the unity of God, and through each 
successive phase bringing it to a more logical and consistent 
development. 

It was in New England that for a while Unitarianism 
held a controlling interest greater than it has done since the 
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time of Arius. It had everything before it: social influence, 
literary prestige, the power of fashion, the weight of wealth, 
were its own. It had a welcome and enthusiastic hearing 
in our Southern cities; and, as each new place was planted 
throughout the West, it found a kindly soil. Its earnest 
and proselyting evangels thought it held the future of this 
land in its keeping; and its surprised opponents greatly 
feared so, too. But the vast increase of our country has 
found no corresponding increase of our faith. We are still 
a few and isolated churches, without organization, without 
any vigorous affirmations, and without any of that earnest 
propagandism which necessarily follows the possession of 
any vital truth. Why has this early promise become so 
fruitless, and where lies any help? Have we a mission to 
this country which we can perform? Or are we to decline, 
while some other body takes it up, and carries it to a 
glorious completion ? 

It is one of the strange revelations of history, that fre- 
quently the names which are attached to parties and sects 
signally misrepresent their peculiar principles. 

Unitarianism has been represented as philosophical or 
metaphysical, which are precisely the characteristics it has 
never had. The metaphysical mind has always been drawn 
toward the subtle disquisitions of the Trinity, more as a 
philosophical than as a religious speculation. Arius was 
marked by a great inferiority to Athanasius in speculative 
subtlety ; Socinus and Servetus were in this respect infe- 
rior to Calvin; and, while Edwards is the acknowledged 
metaphysician of this Western World, we must accept the 
judgment of Bunsen, that Channing was no theologian.* 
Unitarianism has borne the reproach of that philosophical 
and metaphysical spirit, which has been the distinctive feat- 
ure of the leaders of the other party. It has in historical 
accuracy been everywhere marked by a spirit as different 
from that as the simplicity and insight of the prophets were 
in contrast with the ritualism and formalism of the priests, 





*Man verkennt ihn, wenn man ihn als gelehrten und speculativen Theologen 
auffasst.— Gott in der Geschichte, Dritter Theil, 296. 
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as different as the religious liberty and life of Jesus from 
the textual bondage of the rabbinical schools. It has of 
course insisted upon reason as the guiding principle and 
final authority of any creature who is endowed with that 
gift; but its characteristics, wherever it has gained even a 
solitary footing, have been a philanthropical spirit, the em- 
phasis of moral obligations and practical righteousness, so 
that, when one of the leading Hymn Books for the Ortho- 
dox Church was prepared, and its compiler was denounced 
for using so many hymns by Unitarian and other heretical 
writers, the excuse which Mr. Beecher gave was that he 
desired his book to embrace hymns of a benevolent, refor- 
matory, and philanthropic character, and for these he was 
compelled to draw on heretical sources, the Orthodox col- 
lection not furnishing satisfactory material of that kind. 

Statistics are the poorest test of the religious life of a 
denomination. Nevertheless, they furnish, to some degree, 
the only means of judging of its increase or decline from 
one decade to another. Reports are frequently given, which, 
upon careful examination, have greatly misrepresented the 
real weight or activity of a parish ; but these are true of all 
sects, and may offset each other. On the other hand, no 
one hesitates to take it as some proof of the acceptance and 
the value of an ecclesiastical polity or faith, to the public 
mind, if its churches are rapidly multiplying and its con- 
tributions greatly increasing. If the statistics make for us, 
we think they signify something; if not, we regard them as 
deceptive,— like persons who enjoy political preaching, if it 
be their politics ; if not, they want the gospel. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, fresh from their struggles with 
tyrannous organization in Church and State, adopted a form 
of church government which has doubtless been of great 
service, and which seemed singularly in accord with Dem- 
ocratic institutions : that each church should be independent 
of every outside influence or control, only in times of diffi- 
culty or trouble seeking advice or sympathy from others. 
Congregationalism has been extremely popular in this coun- 
try, not only by those who have tried to appropriate it as 
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a doctrinal distinction,* but by several other sects ; although 
all these, and pre-eminently the Baptists, who are purely 
Congregationalists, have sources of strength to supplement 
that weakness. For a long time, the Congregational polity 
had everything its own way in this country. It supported 
its clergy by a tax, and it enforced its decisions by a public 
sentiment as tyrannous as any civil authority, a union of 
Church and State quite as effective as had ever been wit- 
nessed ; so that really, when Congregationalism was most 
successful, it never was Congregationalism other than in 
name. When the sentiment of a community is one in its 
religious views, as it was among the scattered parishes 
of our early New England settlements, there is no higher 
authority needed to make its fellowship binding and its 
judgments effective ; but in a great transitional epoch, when 
there is a clash of contending opinions, and when the old 
systems are weakening, feeling blindly for some new and 
stronger organization, the extreme individuality to which 
Congregationalism leads proves fatal to that very fellowship 
on which all success depends, and the only remedy for the 
weakness of Congregationalism is the creation of another 
sentiment upon principles so in accord with the best relig- 
ious thought and life of an age that it shall regather the 
scattered fragments. 

Every great historical movement has its beginnings in 
such separate communities, and its power and efficacy 
when that day of individualism has passed. The truth is 
that in this world no person, no State, no Church, can be 
independent of outside influence or control. We can do 
nothing singly. Prophet spirits there must always be, to 
arouse great organizations from the lethargy into which 
they have sunk, in their dream of power; but the heaven- 
drawn revelations of the prophets are worth anything only 
as they are wrought into other organizations. We have 
passed that early age of independent communities, born of 
a common protest against outgrown dogmas. We are suffer- 


*The recent History of Congregationalism, by Dr. Dexter, so much more volumi- 
nous than it is luminous, will hardly commend the polity to the careful reader. 
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ing to-day the inevitable comparative decline from failing to 
pass on to that next necessary step which gathers every one 
in substantial sympathy with our views into a great work- 
ing body. Yet, in spite of the weakness of our polity, such 
has been the strength of our cause, left to itself without 
any wise guidance or enthusiastic defence, that the percent- 
age of increase, small as our numbers are and showing in all 
our management the extremest development of this polity, 
is nothing to discourage us in comparison with Trinitarian 
Congregationalists. . Their Year Book records, out of a 
total of 5,620 churches, only 54 new ones the last year; a 
percentage too slight to be noticed, and a percentage which 
shows that, whether for polity or doctrine, their day of 
strength and power is over. If we turn to the Episcopal 
sect, we find a very different condition. At a time within 
the memory of the older of us, that Church had neither the 
power nor the promise which was ours. In 1830, it had but 
462 churches in this country; and their influence was in no 
wise comparable with Unitarianism. In the next quarter 
of a century, they had increased to 1,825 parishes, with an 
offering that year of over $800,000; and, in their report for 
the last year, the parishes had multiplied to 2,900, and their 
offering to $6,068,272. Such statistics are not to be con- 
strued into any striking evidence of decline, nor into any 
evidence that this is to be the Church of this land. The 
secret of its temporary success lies in its thorough organiza- 
tion, its apparent definiteness of belief,— which is a sweet 
but delusive promise in a restless age,—and, above all, in its 
taking into its charge those’ charitable works which always 
win the public favor and support. 

This, then, is to be said of ourselves in all frankness and 
not without hope. We have not by any means held our 
own in the increase of our country. We have not rela- 
tively an influence compared with that of twenty-five years 
ago. Others have seized the opportunity which seemed to be 
ours. It can hardly be said that we have a national exist- 
ence, occupation, or influence. We are but a few isolated 
parishes, or a few independent churches, where a congrega- 
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tion, larger or smaller, but with no working bond, gathers 
around some brilliant or venerable minister, with whose de- 
parture they also expect to depart to some equally quiet 
Island of the Blest; and the community, never greatly 
astray in its keen vision, is not zealous or liberal toward a 
cause which does not seem to be growing, which is not 
spreading over this land with a redeeming power, which is 
not doing the work that every Church of the living God is 
set to accomplish. 

Within a few years, a terrible blight has been devastating 
the beautiful vine-clad hills of France,—a disease caused by 
the Phylloxera, a tiny insect making its home in the roots 
of the vine, and passing from one to another with a destruc- 
tive restlessness. It came from this new country, and, by 
what seems a strange law, is more fatal in the old vineyards, 
where there has been longer cultivation and tenderer care; 
but, on the other hand, the most practical remedy seems to 
be in grafting those old vines upon cuttings from the new 
vineyards, and so life and hope are brought to this decaying 
industry. We gave unconsciously the disease. After great 
research and patient loss, we bear back the remedy. It 
must be so in this disease of individuality; for individuality 
is always a disease of indifference, of selfishness, of self-com- 
placency, of misanthropy, until it is lost in devotion to some 
controlling cause. We have had everywhere the public 
aspect of a theology of dissent, of negation. While it is 
true that, to every thoughtful, religious mind, each dis- 
sent implies assent to a higher view, and every negation a 
broader, higher affirmation, yet the negative period must be 
passed before any effectual work can be done. No national 
influence can be gained upon negations. The rejection of 
many a current dogma must be the first step in the recep- 
tion of a higher truth, but it is the faith and enthusiasm in 
this higher belief which organize and establish wise and 
beneficent institutions. 

We have waged a successful warfare against creeds as 
the expression of that finality in religious matters which 
would indeed be the death of spirituality; and most suc- 
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cessful has been our warfare against the theology of those 
creeds which have long been regarded as essential to Chris- 
tian faith, until they have become a vanishing power in the 
intellectual tendency of this land. But because a faith is 
wide enough to take in the broadest religious principles or 
the freshest religious speculations is no reason that it cannot 
be put into simple, strong, definite affirmations; and, until 
this is done, there is little hope for the establishment or in- 
fluence of any religious organization, no matter how nearly 
it may approach the best truth or the public longing. Here 
has been the weakness of Arianism, of Socinianism, of Unita- 
rianism, from the beginning. There is always a transition 
period when this weakness is an historical necessity, when 
we are groping our way to a more definite stand-point. 
With us, that period ought to be passed. We must have go 
forth from this National Conference, reaffirmed at successive 
assemblies with whatever variations we may be called to 
make, to be borne throughout the length and breadth of 
this land, our earnest, united testimony in regard to those 
great religious principles about which humanity is always 
inquiring. 

It goes without saying that we emphasize our repose in 
historical Christianity, not regarding Christianity as- finally 
defined or exhausted in any phases of its successive develop- 
ments, and not deeming it subverted by any phases it may 
assume, but a religion in time and in influence as the culmi- 
nation of man’s spiritual knowledge, subject to no precise 
definition, but, as an intellectual conception of moral and 
spiritual verities, the highest which the history of man offers 
us, and, as a rule of holy living, still pleading for fulfilment 
rather than confessing to decay. The argument which would 
confine Christianity to the interpretation of the evangelical 
sects is born of an ignorance of its simplicity at its intro- 
duction, and of a still greater ignorance or misinterpretation 
of that law of constant development which makes it impos- 
sible, especially of a religion, to confine it to the conceptions 
of any moment of time; for Christianity is nothing so en- 
tirely different from all which went before or all which has 
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come since the first century that you can separate some 
dogmas and say, These are the whole of Christianity. 
When one step in the development of Christianity has 
been reached, it becomes the starting-point of another, per- 
haps of a phase materially different, but Christianity still. 
Zeller was far more logical, who, “ while acknowledging no 
dogma, no worship, no Scriptures, no mission of Christ, nor 
even a personal God, thinks he may still call himself a 
Christian simply because his religious life is borne by an 
historical current which has continued uninterruptedly from 
the beginnings of Christianity to the present time.”. On a 
great, general principle of widest application, we accept the 
superiority of Christianity. It has been fighting the battles 
of civilization and thought, while other religions have kept 
aloof and immovable. We have no fancy for that Oriental 
type of inactivity. We find it no credit to any church or 
faith when it boasts it has made no changes in its doctrine 
for a hundred or five hundred years. “We do not think 
we ought to be ashamed,” said the Polish Unitarians in the 
preface to their Catechism, “if in some respects our Church 
improves.” We are not impressed by the grandeur or spir- 
itual beauty or intellectual power of those religions which 
are content to build a high wall around their own realms, 
and let the rest of the world shift for itself. It is to the en- 
during’ praise of Christianity that, one by one, it has been 
breaking down these barriers; for Christianity is the idea of 
the reciprocity of nations resting on the brotherhood of man. 
We are grateful for this spirit of infinite flexibility, of 
infinite expansiveness, which we find in Christianity. It 
is a religion so hard to formulate because it is a religion 
of development, of adaptation to conditions innumerably 
varied, but which, amid all variations, remains unchanged in 
its essence as long as the attitude of the soul is Christian- 
like. 

We would publish with all our authority to this nation 
our emphasis of the Bible as a manual and guide in moral 
and religious truth. There is now issuing from the press of 
Macmillan & Co. a number of volumes upon the Sacred 
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Books of the East, edited by F. Max Miiller, and translated 
by the most distinguished Oriental scholars, in which it is 
planned to give to the English reader the best possible 
rendering of the scriptures of other religions; and this audi- 
ence certainly is familiar with much of the literature and 
learning which in our own day have been produced by that 
whole study of Comparative Religion. It has vastly broad- 
ened the vision of the theologian, and taught us that the 
principles, and, as well, many of the dogmas which have 
been held as the special revelation of Christianity, have 
been attained unto elsewhere; that moral obligations, a 
sense of sin, a faith in a Supreme Being, and in the eternal 
life, have found almost universal utterance: and we can only 
be grateful for every spiritual truth which has a wider ex- 
tension than in our ignorance we once believed. This study 
has aroused a deeper research into the historical value of our 
own Scriptures. It has caused their origin and collection 
to be critically examined, their contents to be carefully com- 
pared; and of this process we are in the midst. No power 
can stop it, and no human judgment can pronounce upon 
the results. But the more this study is made a specialty, 
and the more volumes of the sacred books of the East one 
toilfully examines, it cannot be the partiality of a Christian 
training, but only the response of a soul touched by what 
appeals to all that is greatest, sweetest, divinest, to say, they 
cannot be more than contrasted with our own, that they can 
never so fully satisfy the noblest minds and hearts. It isa 
poor way to quote here and there a beautiful passage of cor- 
responding truth, for the Sermon on the Mount might have 
almost all its moral injunctions matched from the Scriptures 
of the Buddhists; but which, upon the whole, gives the 
loftier spiritual impression and quickens the spiritual life? 
The Christian Scriptures hold the place they have won in 
the highest literature and civilization of the world, not by 
any forced support, but by the power of spiritual superior- 
ity. And, while we welcome any assured scholarly results, 
while we are ready to abandon whatever is superstitious or 
false or outgrown, and will no longer regard the Bible as a 
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philter or an idol, we will not surrender nor neglect what is 
true, beautiful, spiritual, and sublime. We claim that the 
only worthy respect to the living voice of the Eternal is 
found in respect for all its past utterances. We will not 
neglect their marvellous condensation through many ages for 
any mass of minute Oriental directions about food or dress, 
nor for any rules about the conduct of life which have not 
already produced life, to be envied and followed. We em- 
phasize our faith in the Holy Books which have given to us 
already the highest attainments of human character, which 
proclaim righteousness as the rule for every man, which 
have given us the most winsome attributes of the divine 
nature, and, if not a firmer belief, belief in a higher kind 
of immortality. 

It is quite time we declared very plainly to the world our 
belief in the humanity of Jesus Christ. Here has been our 
mistake from the beginning. It has been forever the weak- 
ness of negation, not the power of affirmation. We have 
said he was not God. We have not, as a denomination, 
planted ourselves fairly upon the only alternative,— that he 
was man; and by our halting declarations and inconsistent 
phrases and equivocal expressions, which even, if in some 
cases they be Scriptural, we know we do not accept nor 
believe as they are generally understood, we have been as 
open as our opponents to the charges of mystery and unprea- 
sonableness in religion. We have lost all the advantage 
which comes from the metaphysical discussions about the 
Trinity, so attractive to some philosophical minds; and, by 
raising the Founder of Christianity into an incarnation of 
Deity, we have lost the fellowship of that vast body through- 
out the world longing for the more spiritual faith of unde- 
filed Monotheism. We know that nota single Jew — and 
the apostles were all Jews —had any thought of Jesus as 
other than a human being; that Christians had hardly 
begun to form themselves into congregations, when nu- 
merous sects insisted upon this point; that one of their 
leaders, Artemon, maintained at Rome that until the be- 
ginning of the third century the church doctrine had been 

4 
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that the Redeemer was a man, possessed of the ordinary 
human nature; that Justin Martyr says that in his day it 
was not regarded as inconsistent with Christianity to hold 
that Christ was a human being, of like nature with our 
own. This is the only view which is recognized in the 
“Clementines.” Tertullian says that in his vicinity this 
was the common sentiment. Athanasius says, “The Jews 
considered Jesus to be a mere man. The apostles were 
too prudent to begin by opposing that belief: they so far 
comply with it as to set forth the Saviour at first in his 
human nature.” And all the way down to Martineau, who 
has very plainly declared this view, and has never said a 
word to retract it, we find this has been the result to 
which we have been irresistibly led; and a vast, if silent, 
doubt as to any other view underlies the best thought of 
the intellectual and religious world to-day. It is a step in 
that grand idea of unity we are providentially set to estab- 
lish. We want no illustration of parthenogenesis in nat- 
ural history to suggest to us the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
We want to lose nothing which poetry and art have thrown 
around the Holy Family, but we want no introduction of 
Greek mythology to take Jesus out of the realm of human 
nature. We want it there, to call forth all that is highest 
in us. We want to rid the world of all speculative as well 
as actual idolatry. We want to keep before us how grand a 
conception and possibility human nature is, when looked at 
in the life of Christ. If the coming generations are not to 
reject Christ utterly, then any ascriptions to him of the 
attributes of Deity, any idea of worshipping him as God, 
must be given up. That idea came to Christianity from 
the Hellenists, and it never rises above the level of Greek 
mythology; and every prayer which goes up to him as God 
is still Paganism. 
There has never been a time when it was so essential to 
restore confidence and repose to struggling and troubled 
hearts everywhere, by an unwavering declaration of our 
belief in God, in this time-honored legacy of theistic Israel ; 
that we are not monists, nor nihilists, nor agnostics, nor 
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atheists. There can be no question that as one of the first 
results of those scientific teachings which are having uni- 
versal acceptance, and of a powerful set of materialism, it 
is our mission to counteract, there is a wide-spread unrest 
and doubt as to the existence of any Supreme Being (or 
of any immortal life and I class them both together for 
brevity, as well as from a feeling they are more closely 
interdependent than we may at first suppose), and any 
consequent and inevitable retribution for every transgres- 
sion of the moral law,— that all proof of the existence of 
God or of the immortality of the soul has signally failed, 
and to the man of science is put among the inadmissible and 
the outgrown; and science so has the public ear that, what 
the former asserts or suggests, the latter loudly proclaims. 
There are many writers who do not hesitate to confess that 
they find in Monism, or one principle of force and matter, 
which identifies God with creation and immortality with 
the eternal and indestructible substance, thus denying any 
personality to either, a source of universal sympathy and 
earnest struggle for the general welfare, which no other 
doctrine can so well suggest or enforce, and that all specula- 
tions about the existence of a Supreme Being are unworthy. 
It is somewhat remarkable that gnosticism should be the 
prevailing heresy of the early Church, and agnosticism of 
the latter: one that philosophy could, unaided, solve the 
final doctrines upon which religion rests, the other that they 
must all be assigned to the sphere of the unknowable ; one 
that philosophy is supreme, the other that it is impotent,— 
like the good man in the Spectator that had one wife who 
took a dislike to his gray hair, and another to his black, till 
by their picking out what each of them had an aversion to 
they left his head altogether bald and naked. There has 
been no party from the beginning of Christianity — we 
might say from the beginning of religion —so subtle in its 
threatenings to all religion as the party of agnostics; for, if 
it be granted that the existence or the attributes of Deity 
are utterly beyond our knowledge, because we cannot find 
them out unto perfection, the next step will be their utter 
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denial. When a reasoning being is assured that upon any 
given subject nothing can be known, there will soon follow 
entire indifference and then negation. The simple vision of 
unpuzzled reason will hardly confuse the Creator and the 
creation, or see how the universe can be the cause of itself; 
but, so far as religion is concerned, or the organization of 
any institution in the interests of religion, belief in God must 
be taken as an article unquestioned and undiscussed. 

When we have our unmistakable affirmations upon the 
great principles of moral and religious life, we place our- 
selves in a position to deal with some perplexing examples 
which come before every denomination. It is because we 
have never sent forth, from any central authority, our ear- 
nest testimony as to what we represent, that we are con- 
stantly open to misrepresentation, both by doctrine and by 
life; and yet we cannot say that any one misrepresents our 
cause, until we have plainly declared what our cause repre- 
sents. Individual eccentricities every sect has to deal with, 
— extremes which at times seem threatening; but we must 
remember that frequently they are the witness of a larger 
measure of the truth and the spirit than flows in regularly 
appointed channels. We hold their usefulness and lose their 
harmfulness, when it is easy to show how much apart they 
are from the main body. Jesus espoused the cause of the 
outside, the lawless, rather than those who obeyed the con- 
ventional: it was the Samaritan, not the regularly ordained 
priest, the publican, not the Pharisee pattern of propriety. 
Here we have not been true to our emphatic and renewed 
declarations; and we have often betrayed that liberality we 
are set to defend and which has been our boast, and by 
this we have lost the public confidence in our professions. 
“The test of Christian character!” exclaims Dr. Gannett: 
“it has no test but itself, God save us by a miracle of illu- 
mination, if our own good sense and our self-respect will 
not save us from the error which we have unsparingly con- 
demned in others, of substituting anything in the place of 
consistent obedience. No use of forms, no fervor of speech 
or feeling, no multiplication of outward services or social 
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exercises, will be accepted by Christ as the proof of disci- 
pleship. ‘Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you. This was his language, and by this language 
alone should we judge ourselves or one another. We sin 
against our Master as well as against our brethren, when we 
set up any other standard than that he has appointed. And 
the only standard that can claim him for its author is ex- 
pressed in the single word righteousness.” And it would not 
be hard to make up a whole volume from our leading writers 
and preachers everywhere, showing that the life and not the 
doctrine, righteousness and not belief, was the one over- 
towering condition of fellowship. And yet how many of 
the most consistently obedient, who in duty have shown the 
greatest fidelity, men of whose gifts we ought to be proud, 
and whose consecrated purposes we might well envy, we 
should be glad to have with us to-day, but who are not, 
because, grand, broad, and free as we have been, we could 
not always be quite true to the widely proclaimed and dis- 
tinctive feature of our fellowship! But, providentially, we 
could not; for the, time had not arrived when with some 
degree of harmony we could set forth our views, and yet 
unreservedly put righteousness above all views, above all 
beliefs or disbeliefs. It may be hard to see how a man can 
be called or can call himself a Christian, unless he stands in 
some historical connection with the impulse given to relig- 
ion by Christianity ; but it is equally hard to see how, under 
any name, we can be separated from that impulse, and it 
may be very easy to see how, in spite of all names, he is 
working that righteousness which is higher than any nomi- 
nal Christianity, and which is accepted of God. In the 
materialness and selfishness and sensuality of to-day, among 
this multitude of way-worn wanderers and sin-stained mor- 
tals, of lost children abandoned by every one but God, in 
all this wealth of worldliness and gll this poverty of spiritu- 
ality, we cannot afford to lose our claim upon one single 
person who will work with us, whose life is a struggle 
against the evil within or around. 

Whenever the question of a liturgy is discussed, we are 
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apt to overlook the distinction there is between private and 
public devotion. Before the English Book of Common 
Prayer was arranged, there was, in the cathedrals and parish 
churches, a number of manuals of devotion called “ Uses,” — 
the Salisbury Use, the Hereford Use, the York Use, the 
Bangor Use. I like that word in its application to books 
for the guidance of public worship, and it is from a deep 
conviction of its wse that I would press upon this body the 
necessity of a manual of devotion, if it can be wisely ar- 
ranged and generally adopted. Instances occur at once to 
us all, where the poverty of extemporaneous prayers is 
as frequently offset by the unfeeling and irreverent mum- 
mery in the reading of written ones. It is a bad thing 
for a congregation to be guided in the devotional services 
by a man of ordinary spiritual gifts, and equally bad to 
have to listen to the recital of devotional passages of rare 
beauty by one who never enters into their spirit. An illit- 
erate preacher who had no appreciation of culture once said 
to a learned clergyman, who was insisting upon the neces- 
sity of careful preparation for the services of the sanctuary, 
“T am thankful that the Lord has opened my mouth to 
speak from the inspiration of the moment.” “A similar 
event,” was the quiet reply, “took place in Balaam’s time ; 
but such things are of rare occurrence in the present day.” 
On the contrary, the queen, one day listening to Norman 
McLeod, went home and wrote: “The prayer was very 
touching. His allusions to us were so simple, saying, after 
his mention of us, ‘bless their children.’ It gave me a 
lump in my throat.” The teaching of history is unerring 
and consenting that the decay of spiritual life is marked by 
bondage to liturgies: the form of devotion becomes loud in 
its assertions, when the spirit of devotion grows weak and 
is silent ; and, wherever there are the simplicity, the reality, 
the fervency of consecration, there is the same secret which 
underlies the time-honored liturgy. But individual instances 
are not to be our guide in comparison with wide experi- 
ences, in the determination of great principles; and the 
teaching of history is as consenting that where, instead of 
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bondage to liturgies, they are for our use, our help, there is 
the most permanent and successful church organization. We 
are not all, and at all times, equally sufficient for all things. 
We want and we will have nothing, unless it is always open 
for those individual gifts and those occasions, no two ever 
quite the same, where nothing but the present word can be 
fitting; and no service can be so long but that, when the 
spirit touches, there is time for its word. But, for the gen- 
eral use of worship, we must remember that the true expres- 
sions of devotion get spoken but slowly through many lips 
and many ages; that there are epochs and lives especially 
given to this, as to other things, and they are for our wse. 
The most fitting expressions of worship are cosmopolitan 
and eternal. The best words which evangelicalism has 
ever uttered have no tinge nor suspicion of being evangeli- 
cal, the most beautiful and uplifting passages of Scripture 
are bound by no sectarian barriers, the hidden spring of 
devotion which lurks in the most beautiful hymns or gives 
aspiration to the words of prayer is world-wide; and we 
must be careful, above all things, to employ no doubtful 
expression which at all compromises this simple faith of 
monotheism. ; 

Whether it be true, as some claim, that the art of devo- 
tional composition and expression has greatly declined (for, 
when Bishop Patrick was intrusted with the work of im- 
proving the English Collects, Lord Macaulay said of them, 
“In one respect, the choice seems to have been unexception- 
able; for, whether he was or was not qualified to make the 
collects better, no man that ever lived was more competent 
to make them longer”), we are suffering from a wide-spread 
impression: that there is less and less interest in the devo- 
tional part of worship. Between the carelessness, the indif- 
ference, and that volubility of some which is thought to be 
inspiration, and the cold, intellectual arguments of others 
which give the impression that prayer is something formal, 
burdensome, useless, and glad to be got through with or 
abandoned altogether, we are losing the greatest power in 
church life,— yes,-in the world,— the power of the spirit of 
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devotion. Worship must be in spirit and in truth. This is 
its eternal solution ; and, as we let the intellectual side of it 
encroach upon the spiritual, worship is a failure, and con- 
gregations which gather for devotion will seek other altars. 
Many a young man, in periods of great intellectual ques- 
tionings and unrest, which require sympathy, not severity, 
might be borne safely over, in his ministerial offices, by such 
a manual; while the choice offerings which the spirit has 
made through the ages will feed the wants of the heart, in 
its varied emotions of gratitude, penitence, and praise, better 
than any one voice can. 

But it is with a liturgy much as it is with creed. It is 
the substance which is of more concern than the name to 
the thoughtful mind. All liturgies are too much perme- 
ated by that theology we have repudiated. It was one of 
the charges against Arius that he wrote songs for sailors 
and those engaged at the mills and in travelling, to dissemi- 
nate his theology among the working classes. Certainly, the 
evangelical world ought to be grateful for an example it has 
so persistently and successfully followed. While it is pos- 
sible for congregations to join in hymns and prayers which 
have the charm of traditioh and familiarity, without any 
too careful inquiry into their theology, yet they have their 
effect,— an effect which has been designed by far-seeing the- 
ologians, who would use hymn and prayer to keep ever 
before the worshippers the doctrines they deem essential. 
Let us follow their method without their phraseology. The 
Infinite Love, Providence, and Fatherhood, the divine will 
and human obedience, the divine forgiveness and human 
penitence, the sense of sin, the burden of sorrow, the peace 
of consolation, the feeling of dependence, the perfect life of 
Jesus,— where was there ever such a message for the whole 
people of this country gladly to hear, without any compli- 
cation with the current theology ? 

We have spoken of three measures we believe would be 
of great help,—a closer organization than the extreme indi- 
viduality of our Congregational polity, our emphatic testi- 
mony as to what we stand for, and the question of liturgies. 
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But all these are at best merely helps: still they are helps 
which the history of religion shows us cannot safely be 
ignored. The polity is not so important as the doctrine, 
the doctrine is less important than the spirit of devotion, 
and the spirit of devotion is within or above every form. 
There have been vast organizations under different polities 
and under various creeds; and the Buddhist Scriptures well 
say, “ Religious observances are mere rafts to carry over the 
treasure.” Liturgies, dogmas, symbolism, ecclesiasticism, 
institutions, are born of the devout spirit. They can never 
create it: it is so delicate that it eludes, and so powerful 
that it transforms all the restrictions of law and seasons 
and observances, and around it all organization clusters, as 
the body grows around the mysterious germ of life. No 
vital and beneficent church was ever yet gathered, unless it 
rested upon some burning and impassioned truths which 
laid an awful and divine necessity upon man to spread them, 
at whatever cost or peril or sacrifice to himself. Is it so 
with us? If it is, then mere individuality must be swal- 
lowed up in earnest devotion to those eternal truths. We 
are isolated and languishing, not because there is no opportu- 
nity, but because we are not yet sufficiently possessed by its 
grandeur or by our provideritial call. The world never can, 
and never will desire to, forget the noble men and women 
those great evangelical faiths have nurtured, the philan- 
thropy they have aroused, the evils they have confronted 
and overthrown, the self-denial they have witnessed, the 
immense sacrifices they have made, the sweet peace they 
have given, the beautiful hymns they have sung, the inspir- 
ing words they have written; and we must remember that 
those who are called to a mission truer or more divine must 
prove it so by catching up into their own faith all that was 
true and helpful, sweet and life-giving, in the religious breath 
which once made fragrant and beneficent, doctrines which 
now are but skeletoris in the valley of dry bones. God 
knows that if it could be done, if they were still the means 
to save the world, we should gladly cast our lot with them, 
and labor to redeem society from all the dangers which 
6 
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threaten us in this New World; but these great historical 
structures have the sentence of decay written upon them as 
surely as Paganism at the coming of Christ. We are not at 
all ignorant of the power they yet wield and the numbers 
they count; but a deep and silent mistrust of the dogmas 
upon which they rest, which shall in time inevitably become 
a loud storm of dissent, denial, abandonment, and opposition, 
lies beneath the best intellectual thought and life of Chris- 
tendom. They have had everything their own way,— the 
treasures of the world, the civil power, the entire direction 
of man’s spiritual and moral education. Civilization, society, 
and worship are to-day just what the evangelical faith has 
made them. We would not say a word to assail that faith. 
We simply take its own confessions everywhere; and a 
loosening of moral obligations, a dismal materialism, a wide- 
spreading infidelity, utter doubt about God and immortality, 
were never so triumphant. How can a system under which 
such a condition grew up be sufficient to overpower it? The 
drift is all away from it. It is doing us honor overmuch to 
give to our few churches and comparatively small hearing 
such a preponderating influence over all their vast machin- 
ery and system. That system cares nothing for what is 
called Unitarianism; but it trembles at the thought that 
behind Unitarianism are tendencies of the age which all 
point away from the popular faith,— tendencies which are as 
irresistible as time itself, and which know no retrogression. 

If these things are so, our first practical work is to make 
known throughout this land the views we represent. As a 
National Conference, made up of delegates from nearly all 
our States, we want to send forth, as with authority, those 
who are gifted to declare this faith with persuasiveness and 
with power. This was the apostolic, it is forever the apos- 
tolic, method of spreading an evangel; and, as Paul went 
from one to another of the great centres of life and activi- 
ties throughout Asia Minor, so to the cities first of all let 
our message be sent. The objection always comes up, But 
would you distrust and overturn the faith which to thou- 
sands of minds seems sufficient? Only upon one condition: 
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that you feel assured your own will, after whatever unrest 
of transition, give them something higher; and one who 
does not feel that has no business to profess to possess or to 
proclaim any faith. There is always room for the higher. 
A little more than a hundred years ago, Congregationalism, 
Presbyterianism, and Episcopacy were firmly established and 
vigorously at work in the various parts of this country: they 
held entire possession of it, and persons said there was no 
room for any other church. But, in 1766, there gathered in 
New York a congregation of four persons,—a husband and 
‘his wife, a hired man, and a colored servant,— to listen to 
a sermon by Philip Embury; and to-day Methodism is the 
most numerous denomination in America. 

If this is a living gospel we proclaim, and finds welcome 
ears, the fitting persons will spring up everywhere or drop 
down from the skies, to give it still wider circulation after it 
once falls upon their ears. 

Let us learn the secret of all organization and strength, to 
keep our hold upon every one who is interested in our cause. 
A cause is not worth much which will not lead us to do 
that. When we think of the opportunity which is before 
us, and of the inspiring, consecrating phase of religious 
thought into which we have been led, we ought to be hum- 
bled, rebuked, aroused, by our inactivity. The world is 
helped by fresh, divine thought, only as men and women, 
all aglow with its reality and its power, bear it to the world. 
It does not spread ef itself. Ten churches thus thoroughly 
orgauized and in earnest will be a greater power in this 
land than the whole number thus loosely represented here 
to-day; and they will multiply in geometrical progression, 
just as they show themselves competent to deal with the 
problems which are as old as society, but whose solution 
is ever the same Christ-like solution of sympathy, truth, 
righteousness, and faith. 

Once when Mendelssohn had a favor to ask of Frederick 
the Great, his friend, the Marquis d’Argens, pleaded for him 
in these terms: “ A Catholic who is no Catholic intercedes 
for a Jew who is no Jew with a Protestant who is no Prot- 
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estant.” So it is claimed that there is an indifference to all 
religion, which leads persons to care not to what church they 
attach themselves, or whether they do to any. 

This country is weary of sectarian issues which rest upon 
outgrown dogmas and traditions. Indifferent to the princi- 
ples of religion no country can long be. There is not a 
single town nor village throughout this land, where there is 
not room to-day for another church, so only it gives simpler 
and higher truth, so only it demands of every man a keener 
sense of moral obligations, so only it takes the lead, where 
lead is so much wanted, in every enterprise which has for its 
end the welfare of man. It must be the Church of Amer- 
ica. The time is passed when Unitarianism or Trinitarian- 
ism could furnish a name to designate a sect; for these are 
issues which have gone by, lost in a broader current of 
thought and worship. Every land must have its national 
Church which is in harmony with its national characteris- 
tics. There is no other sect which so clearly represents 
these as the Unitarian; no other which, delivered from all 
the symbols of Oriental government which have prevailed 
in all religions, is so in accord with true democracy; no 
other which can plant itself upon the simplicity of Chris- 
tianity, asking for its test only righteousness, but in that 
asking all things. 

Let us seize the golden opportunity which is divinely laid 
before us, and the direction of the religious interests of this 
country is ours, for liberty, for unity, for truth, for righteous- 
ness, and for God. 


JAMES DE NORMANDIE. 
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THE BIBLE.* 


Some time toward the close of the fourth century, two 
learned doctors of the Church fell into a grievous contro- 
versy. One of them, Jerome by name, in view of the cor- 
rupt condition of the Scripture text in use in the Western 
churches, had undertaken the retranslation into Latin of 
the entire Bible. He had even gone so far as to revise the 
original text of the Old Testament, or at least the only 
original text which the Christian Church at that time knew 
much about, the sacred, miraculously translated Septua- 
gint. Indeed, there were rumors to the effect that in carry- 
ing out this suspicious purpose, he had introduced a certain 
Jewish rabbi into his monastery by night, to instruct him in 
the Hebrew tongue, thus turning to the great enemies of the 
Church to be taught how to read the Scriptures. Against 
these dangerous proceedings, Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, 
whom Jerome looked upon at first as an ambitious youth, 
trying to gain for himself notoriety, by assailing his more 
renowned senior, vigorously protested. Knowing little of 
Greek, as he confesses, and nothing whatever of Hebrew, he 
shared in the superstitious reverence for the Septuagint then 
prevailing, and besought the illustrious Jerome not to endan- 
ger the faith of the churches, by pretending to be wiser than 
the seventy translators, or than the apostles themselves. 
“For my part,” he says, “I would much rather you would 
furnish us with a translation of the Greek version, known as 
the work of the seventy translators, ...lest by bringing 
forward anything new and opposed to the authority of the 
seventy, we should trouble, by serious cause of offence, the 
flocks of Christ whose ears and hearts have become accus- 
tomed to that version to which the seal of approbation was 
given by the apostles themselves.” | The dispute was a 
very spirited one, but ended, fortunately, only in an inter- 


* Read before the National Conference of Unitarian Churches at Saratoga, Sept. 
23, 1880, by Rev. Edward H. Hall. 
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change of entertaining letters between the two saintly 
fathers; while Jerome, undisturbed by Augustine’s timid- 
ity, pushed his scholarly work to its close, giving the 
Roman Church its first trustworthy version of the Script- 
ures in the popular tongue. 

The critical study of the Bible is not a modern device, 
then, but a very ancient one. It began as early, at least, as 
the fourth century. It began, as you have seen, not as an 
assault upon the Scriptures, however distrustfully it was 
even then regarded by many, but in the service of the 
Scriptures. Jerome wished them to be better understood. 
His sole purpose was to clear away all misinterpretations, 
and leave the Bible to tell its own story. 

Jerome’s work has been continued by many successors ; 
never more zealously, or with more surprising results, as 
you know, than during the present century. What I wish 
to point out to you by this introduction is that the simple 
purpose with which Jerome began this important work 
remains the purpose of the Bible-student still. He is still 
trying to go back to the original text, and allow the Bible 
to speak for itself. All that distinguishes the critics of 
to-day from their predecessors in this field is the superior 
scholarship and larger critical equipment which many cen- 
turies of civilization have enabled them to bring to their 
work, together with the keener critical sense and clearer 
eye for historic facts which a finer culture has brought. 
The attempt is sometimes made to divide these critics into 
two distinct parties, the assailants of Scripture authenticity 
and its defenders ; but no such distinction exists. Scripture 
authenticity is what all are alike engaged in discovering. 
Negative results, in such inquiries, are quite as important 
as positive; to know that certain traditions are mistaken as 
to know that they are correct. Do not suffer yourselves to 
be betrayed into unjust or unworthy suspicions here. Do 
not suffer yourselves to throw obloquy upon noble scholars, 
because some one dislikes their conclusions; or to defraud 
yourselves of the ripest results of modern study, because 
some nervous Augustine deems their influence dangerous. 
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These various schools, of which you hear so much, the Ger- 
man School, the English School, the Dutch School; these 
many names which are so prominent,— Neander, Ewald, 
Strauss, Baur, Stanley, Norton, Renan, Kuenen, and the 
others,— are but the honorable titles of those who, by giv- 
ing the finest powers of their minds and the self-sacrificing 
toil of their lives to the investigation of Scripture truth, 
have deserved well of their generation and of the Christian 
Church. They are all engaged, by various methods, in one 
and the same work; and those alone are unworthy members 
of this fraternity, who despise their fellows’ work, or asperse 
their motives. 

In taking up this subject to-day, I cannot pretend, of 
course, that the theories I am to present are final or con- 
‘ clusive. The process of inquiry is still going on; and mean- 
time all conclusions are open, so long as any reasonable 
doubts can be urged against them. All that I shall attempt 
is to show, as plainly as I can, the character which the Bible 
assumes when viewed in the light of nineteenth century 
criticism. 

Let us turn first to the Old Testament. Do modern re- 
searches help us in understanding that; and, if so, in what 
way? 

Mainly, I reply, by showing us how these books were 
probably written, and when. The Jewish Scriptures, it 
seems, have a literary history of their own; and out of this 
discovery come great results. It is singular how little inter- 
est has been shown hitherto in the question how the Old 
Testament came to be written; in other words, how the 
events and teachings of such ancient and different periods 
came first to be recorded at all, and then to be put into the 
connected form in which history has preserved them. It 
was acknowledged, in a vague way, that the art of writing 
was hardly known before the time of Moses, and but little 
practised for many generations later; that during the long 
wanderings of nomad tribes, and their fierce wars of con- 
quest, there was slight chance for keeping exact records; 
and that whatever documents existed before the captivity 
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must have fared ill in the defeats and disasters of the na- 
tion’s exile. Still, little rational curiosity seems to have been 
excited upon the subject; and the world satisfied itself with 
the old conjectures, that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and 
that Ezra, somehow, after the return to Jerusalem,. col- 
lected and transcribed the entire Jewish Scriptures. 

All this time, however, the Old Testament had something 
to say for itself on this subject, which, as soon as it was al- 
lowed a hearing, threw new and somewhat unexpected light 
upon the whole matter. Not long before the captivity, it 
seems, during the seventh century B.C., the young king 
Josiah, if the Books of Kings and Chronicles are to be 
credited, undertook the repairs of the temple at Jerusalem, 
and was astonished at being told that, in carrying on the 
work, the “ Book of the Law” had been discovered in the 
temple by the high priest.* Great agitation, we are informed, 
followed upon this discovery. The king, on hearing this book 
read, rent his clothes as though listening to terrible and un- 
expected news. A prophet was instantly consulted to learn 
whether the precepts of the book must really be heeded. 
The elders, the priests, the prophets, and the people were 
called together to hear the reading of the new commands; 
and measures of reform were forthwith introduced through- 
out the land, changing the character of its religious worship. 
For the new law, it seems, forbade idolatry or the worship 
of any god except Jehovah; and, to carry out these edicts, 
sweeping changes were necessary in the long-established 
rites of Jerusalem. What those innovations were the rec- 
ord tells us with appalling frankness. The altars which 
Solomon had built for the gods of Sidon, of Moab, and of 
Ammon, and which had stood untouched for three centuries 
and a half, were destroyed and the images broken in pieces; 
the valley in which young children had been sacrificed by 
fire was defiled; the priests who had “burned incense to 
Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to the planets, and 
to all the host of heaven,” were banished; the horses and 
chariots of the sun, which the kings of Judah had placed 


*11, Kings xxii.; I. Chron. xxxiv. 
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at the entrance of the temple, also the obscene images and 
idol-altars which previous kings had erected inside the 
grounds of Jehovah’s temple, were taken away or destroyed ; 
and the sacred vessels of Baal and of the sun and moon, 
which had been kept, together with the vessels of Jehovah, 
in the holy chambers of the temple itself, were carried out 
and burned. The whole account is singularly graphic; and 
no one who would understand the religious condition of the 
Jews in the seventh century B.C. should fail to read care- 
fully the twenty-third chapter of II. Kings or the thirty- 
fourth chapter of II. Chronicles. 

But what does it all mean? How was it possible for a 
king of Judah, sixteenth in succession from David, to be 
surprised at learning that Jehovah was the only true God, 
and that idolatrous or lascivious rites were offensive to him? 
The Books of Genesis, of Exodus, of Leviticus, of Deuter- 
onomy, are loud in their denunciations of idolatry, and full 
of precepts condemning it. How, then, could Josiah, in the 
fifteenth year of his reign, with priests, prophets, and elders 
of the people, be ignorant of this, if they had these books in 
their hands? 

Can it be, we ask, that they had not these books in their 
hands; that neither Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, nor Deu- 
teronomy then existed? The supposition seems wild at 
first, yet the only alternative is to assume that, though once 
in vogue, these writings had fallen into such entire disuse as 
to have been quite forgotten; and this is even more improb- 
able, and creates much greater difficulties than to suppose 
that they were now for the first time known. 

And, indeed, when we one fairly face the question, why 
is not this a wholly reasonable inference? Some moment 
there must, have been when the written Scriptures began ; 
some moment, that is, when the precepts and traditions 
which had come down from ancient times were first put into 
permanent form, and began to be enforced as law. Why 
may not this have been that very moment? What is there, 
after all, in the Books of Genesis, Exodus, and Deuteron- 


omy to claim for themselves an earlier written origin? That 
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the Jewish law, whenever published, should be ascribed to 
Moses the great traditional lawgiver, as its author, was to 
be expected of course; for so the grateful memory of later 
ages always crowns its earlier benefactors. But what period 
more likely than this for that law to begin to assume its 
written form? 

But we need not go beyond the testimony of the Bible 
itself in this matter. What proof is there in the Bible that 
the Mosaic law was known before this time? What knowl- 
edge of any such law was shown by the kings of Judah or 
Israel? By the Mosaic ordinances of the Pentateuch, the 
very existence of the Jewish nation was made to depend on 
the strict worship of Jehovah and the avoidance of idolatry. 
Yet, of thirty-seven kings, beginning with Saul and ending 
with Josiah, thirty-one were avowed idolaters, while only six, 
including Saul and David, made any pretence of being faith- 
ful to Jehovah. What knowledge could Solomon have had 
of the Mosaic law, when, after building a splendid temple to 
the Jewish Jehovah, he offered sacrifices also to “* Ashtoreth, 
the goddess of the Zidonians, and Milcom, the abomination 
of the Ammonites,” and “built a high place for Chemosh, 
the abomination of Moab, and for Molech, the abomination 
of the children of Ammon”?* What knowledge of the 
law could there have been at the time of the settlement in 
Canaan, when “the children of Israel,” as the Book of 
Judges tells us, “dwelt among the Canaanites, Hittites, and 
Amorites, ...and served their gods”? + What knowledge of 
the law could the Judges have had, the immediate followers 
of Moses and Joshua, one of whom, Gideon, was an idola- 
ter, another of whom spoke of Jehovah as a tribal deity, § 
and offered him a human sacrifice, || and neither of whom, 
so far as the record shows, had anything to do with priests 
or rites of Jehovah? 

Or, again, what knowledge of the Mosaic law was shown 
by its special guardians, the priests, in those early days? 
That law, as we know, gives explicit directions for the 


* I. Kings xi., 5, 7. 
§ Judges xi., 24. 
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observance of feasts, as well as for the descent, the duties, 
the privileges, the costume of the priesthood. Yet not only 
do we hear almost nothing of passovers or tabernacles or 
atonement before the days of the later kings,* but we find 
sanctuaries and altars, contrary to the law, erected in all 
parts of the land, + and judges, leaders, and kings offering 
sacrifices without the intervention or expostulation of the 
priesthood ; ¢ we find young men officiating as priests with- 
out formal initiation ;§ we find priests of Jehovah hired for 
private sanctuaries, and using molten and graven images 
and carved statues in their worship. || Nothing could be 
more natural of course than that the Jewish worship should 
have begun in this rude primitive form, and grown after- 
ward into the elaborate ceremonial prescribed in the Penta- 
teuch; but, if it was so, the Pentateuch-could not have 
existed from the beginning. 

But we have still other equally striking evidence on this 
point. We are able to question contemporary writers as to 
the existence of the Mosaic law before the time of the later 
kings. One of the most important contributions made by 
later research to our knowledge of the Bible is the emphasis 
laid by the Dutch School of critics on the value of the pro- 
phetic books, as showing the religious beliefs and habits of 
the times. Once the prophets were prized mainly for their 
mystic or symbolic predictions of the future: now their 
supreme worth, apart from the intrinsic beauty and poetry 
of their words, is seen to lie in the indirect and unconscious 
picture which they offer of the ideas, the aims, the struggles 
of the times in which they lived. With the eighth century 
before Christ begins our knowledge of the Jews from con- 
temporary historians. What proof, then, do the prophets 
give of the existence of the Mosaic law in the seventh and 
eighth centuries ? 


Read their pages for yourselves, and see. What reference 


*Joshua v., 10; Il. Kings xx'ii., 22; Amos v., 25. : 

t Judges vi., 24, 26 ; xiii., 19; xvii.,5 ; I. Sam. xiv., 35; vii., 17; xiii., 9. 

Judges vi., 26; I. Sam. ix., 14, 19; Il. Sam. vi., 17, 18 ; xxiv., 18 ; I. Kings viil.; 
ix., 25; xviii., 23, 32-38. 

§ Judges xvii.,5; Ex. xxiv., 5. j Judges xvii., 5, 10, 13; xviii., 14, 18, 20. 
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to Mosaic law or Mosaic rites can you find in any of the 
earlier prophets, what arguments drawn from these sources, 
what appeal to their authority, indeed, what familiarity 
with those earlier fortunes of Israel, which the Pentateuch 
presents in such detail, and from which the preacher would so 
naturally draw his illustrations and his warning? The only 
historic incidents with which the prophets, before or during 
the captivity, show any familiarity are the flight from Egypt, 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the forty years 
in the wilderness. The story of Jacob grasping his brother's 
heel in the womb, wrestling with God, and * keeping sheep 
for a wife,” is alluded to by one prophet in tones strongly 
suggestive of ridicule.* Abraham is mentioned three times; f 
Noah, but not the flood, once;~ Moses twice;§ Samuel 
once; || Adam, with the entire history of Eden, the tempta- 
tion, and the fall, not once.{] 

Iam not anxious to extort from these facts any undue 
significance. I am quite aware that the prophetic writings 
which remain may be but a small portion of all that once 
existed. Moreover, the silence of the earlier prophets, to 
whom the Mosaic law and history may have been unknown, 
is in a measure offset by the almost equal silence of the 
later prophets, to whom both were unquestionably known. 
Yet, when we remember what the prophets were.— that 
they were the preachers, writers, thinkers, of the Davidic 
kingdom,— when we remember the burning eloquence with 
which they denounced the nation’s idolatries, and the vehe- 
mence with which they insisted on the worship of the one 
Jehovah, is it not strange, even judging from the writings 
which survive, that they never think to appeal to the Mosaic 
law in support of their cause? They were dealing with a 
stiff-necked people, forever forsaking its own altars and 
serving abominable gods. Why should they trust to their 
own authority alone, with the thunders of Mount Sinai at 

* Hos. xii., 3,4, 12. Comp. Heilprin’s Hist. Poetry of Hebrews, ii., 157, 158. 


+ Mic. vii., 20; Isa. xxix., 22; Ezek. xxxiii.,-24. t Ezek. xiv., 14. 
§ Mic. vi.,4; Jer. xv.,1. Jer. xv.,1. 


J Except, possibly, Hos. vi.,7, which may be translated “ transgressed the cove- 
nant, like Adam.” 
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their command to reinforce their threats? Even though we 
suppose them, unlike modern preachers, to have carried the 
fire of original inspiration in their breast, or to have been 
the immediate mouth-piece of Jehovah, yet even then why 
should they employ themselves in doing over again what 
Jehovah had done so well before; why echo in distant and 
feebler tones the commands spoken to Moses, once for all, 
centuries before on the very mount of God ? 

In a word, which is voice and which is echo here? Is 
the law of Sinai the voice, proclaimed, systematized, and 
codified five centuries before it was needed, and prophecy, 
speaking out of the midst of the nation’s distresses, and in 
the very turmoil of its spiritual agonies, the echo? Or is 
prophecy the voice, burning with its message, eloquent with 
its first-hand inspiration, confronting the idolatries of ages 
with the new-born vision of the one supreme Jehovah, and 
the law the echo, catching the sublime oracle as it fell from 
trembling lips, and bequeathing it as the very ordinance of 
the Most High to those later generations whom the primi- 
tive utterance could not reach ? 

If this view of the situation is correct, it follows that the 
Israelites possessed no Bible, nor anything to be called Sa- 
cred Scriptures, till just before the captivity. Scattered 
writings no doubt had long existed, fugitive traditions of 
the nation’s early history, discourses of the prophets, a few 
proverbs and temple-psalms not yet collected, but nothing 
which bore a sacred or official character, till the * Book of the 
Law” was found by Hilkiah, the high priest. in the temple. 
But what was this * Book of the Law,” it is now time to 
ask. Was it what we now call the Pentateuch? Did the 
law of Moses, after waiting so many centuries, spring full- 
grown into being? This question is answered by reminding 
you of what is now a familiar fact to all intelligent readers 
of the Bible, that the so-called Mosaic law, the Pentateuch, 
is not a single writing, or even a series of five original books, 
but a collection of many ancient fragments from many 
sources. One of the most interesting discoveries ever 
made in Biblical research, and one which may almost be 
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called the starting-point of modern Scripture criticism, was 
that of the French physician, Astruc, more than a hundred 
years ago,* that the two different names for Deity in the 
opening chapters of Genesis point to two distinct documents 
from which the narrative of the creation was composed. 
Farther examination, following in the line thus marked out, 
has traced these two documents, with more or less clearness, 
through the entire Pentateuch and Books of Joshua and 
Judges; discovering, also, other fragments of different de- 
grees of antiquity, all interwoven into the consecutive nar- 
rative which precedes the Books of Samuel and Kings. 

The “ Book of the Law” found in Josiah’s time, then, was 
not the entire Pentateuch. It was only part of it, the first 
part, apparently, which took definite form. Whether writ- 
ten by the priest or scribe who pretended to find it; or com- 
posed in good faith — out of whatever historic material then 
existed — by some one of the prophets to enforce the purer 
worship of Jehovah, and afterward reported to have been 
found in the temple, it may fairly be regarded as the begin- 
ning of the Jewish Bible. Exactly what portion of the ex- 
isting Pentateuch this * Book of the Law” was is a point 
still in dispute, and never, perhaps, to be positively settled. 
The latest and most ingenious conjecture is that it was the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and that this, the most elaborate and 
rhetorical portion of the Pentateuch, which now stands at 
the close, is really the oldest book of the five.t In the 
nature of things, the proofs of this cannot be conclusive, and 
ought not to be pushed with over-confidence; yet the con- 
tents of the Book of Deuteronomy certainly correspond 
closely with Josiah’s book of the law, as described in II. 
Kings, and, as a working hypothesis for tracing the grad- 
ual growth of our Hebrew Scriptures, no better theory could 
possibly be devised. 

Accepting this hypothesis then, when the Jews went 
into captivity, the Book of Deuteronomy had already been 
written. Many collections of the old national traditions 


* Conjectures sur les Mémoires Originauz, etc., 1753. 
t Kuenen’s Religion of Israel, ii., 9-38; Newman’s Hebrew Monarchy, pp. 328-338. 
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no doubt preceded it, one * of which at least became after- 
ward incorporated in the Pentateuch; but this was the first 
to win public recognition. Nor was even this at first treated 
as sacred Scripture. The prophets of the captivity make as 
little allusion to any law as their predecessors, and have 
quite as much to say as ever about the idolatries of the 
people. Deuteronomy, on its first appearance, was simply 
an interesting chapter out of the nation’s past history, or, 
at best, the manifesto of a party zealous for Jehovah and for 
the nation’s religious welfare, but bearing as yet no author- 
itative character. It was an open record, to which any 
might add at will. The prophets having done their part, 
the field was clear for others to do the same. 

Their example was soon followed. The period of the cap- 
tivity seems to have been a time of great literary activity. 
Contact with a new civilization and new treasures of thought 
aroused the Jewish mind to fresh receptivity. It is, per- 
haps, to this period that we owe the first compilation of the 
Books of Samuel and Kings; some of the old patriarchal 
. traditions, such as the deluge, the Garden of Eden, and 
Babel, with which, as we have seen, the earlier prophets 
seemed so unfamiliar,t together with the doctrines concern- 
ing heaven, angels, and immortality, familiar at that time to 
Persian speculation, which tinge the later pages of the Old 
Testament. and the Apocrypha. More marked still was a 
certain ecclesiastical tone which characterized this period. 
Hitherto the prophets had been the chief religious power 
in the State; but with the growth and centralizing of the 
worship of Jehovah the priestly influence became naturally 
more and more prominent. 

The effect of this upon the national literature is first shown 
in the writings of Ezekiel, most uncompromising of prophets, 
yet intent upon initiating the new life of the nation with 
a stricter and more imposing ritual. It is difficult to read 
his pages, written in Babylon, and believe that any impor- 
tant priestly legislation had preceded them. He speaks as a 


* The so-called Jehovistic document. 
+ Goldziher’s Mythology among Hebrews, 315-334. 
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prophet still. He does not quote from existing laws. He 
proposes ceremonial precepts which would be quite super- 
fluous if the law of Moses already existed, and a priesthood 
much less stately and splendid than that actually provided 
for in the Levitical chapters of the Pentateuch.* 

The movement thus begun by Ezekiel was continued by 
Ezra. In his great work of re-establishing his nation in 
Jerusalem, the temple and its ceremonial assumed higher 
importance than ever before. For the new necessities new 
legislation was needed, and a more elaborate ritual. Indeed, 
beside the new laws, the whole history of the past had to 
be recast; not so much to contradict or antagonize existing 
narratives as to put the old facts in a new light, and show 
more plainly how the earliest teachings of Moses accorded 
with the latest ceremonial of the Church. Hence another 
definite and connected historic narrative, beginning with the 
creation itself, and traceable still through the entire Penta- 
teuch,t embracing not only the noble opening passages of 
Genesis, but also the prescriptions for the building of the 
tabernacle and the dress and consecration of the Aaronite 
priesthood found in Exodus, with a great part of the priestly 
legislation of Leviticus. 

How long the several documents existed separately, or 
exactly when these with other similar fragments were com- 
bined into the single form which we now possess, it is 
impossible to say. Naturally, as the priesthood grew in 
permanence and dignity, all records of the past would be 
more carefully collected’ and: preserved. Synagogues, too, 
were springing up at this time over the land, and the ancient 
writings must be put into form for weekly reading and 
exposition to the people. Prayers and liturgies began to 
appear for the same purpose. Temple songs or psalms 
were collected, new ones being constantly added to the few 
which had survived the exile. Soon the Scribes came 
forward as a separate order, studying and expounding the 

* Ezekiel xl.-xiviiil.; Kalisch, Levit. i., 655-659; Kuenen’s Religion of Israel, 
ii., 115, 153, 


+ The so-called Elohistic document. 
t+ Kuenen, ii., 152-173, 182-201. 
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law, and ready at any time to bring together or publish 
whatever new writings seemed serviceable for religious in- 
struction. Probably, to them we owe the final editing of 
the ancient documents and the form which they eventually 
assumed. 

Exactly when that final editing took place we cannot tell. 
That the Jewish Scriptures remained open, in other words, 
assumed as a collection no divine authority, until long after 
the return from Babylon cannot for a moment be disputed. 
- The Books of Chronicles, the final and most pronounced 
attempt to reconstruct the nation’s history from the Leviti- 
cal stand-point, belong in all probability to the middle of 
the third century B.C. The Book of Daniel must have 
been written in the second century. Some of the Psalms 
are thought to have been composed as late as the first cen- 
tury B.C. 

According to II. Maccabees ii., 18, Nehemiah “founded a 
library, gathering together the acts of the kings and the 
prophets and of David, and the epistles of the kings.” If 
this is historical, it marks the first step in collecting the 
Scriptures. They existed first and for some centuries not 
as a book, but as a library. Toward the end of the 
second century, B.C. 132, as we learn from the prologue to 
- Ecclesiasticus, the Jewish books existed both in Hebrew 
and in Greek in the form of two collections, called the Law 
and the Prophets, while all beside these went under the 
vague title of the Other Books. As late as the time of 
Christ, as our Gospels testify, the Jewish Scriptures were 
still alluded to as the Law and the Prophets, or the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms.* 

In this sketch of the formation of the Old Testament, you 
will notice that, whether the conclusions be true or false, 
there is nothing violent or unnatural in them. They do not 
originate in the love of criticism or of hypothesis, but simply 
in the necessity of accounting for the origin of certain an- 
cient writings, which must have originated somehow. If 
this theory is not the correct one, it must be met, not by a 





* Luke xxiv., 44. 
7 
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general denial, but by some other explanation still more 
plausible, and more strictly in accordance with the facts. If 
this be true, it simply shows that the Jewish Scriptures 
came into existence precisely like all other ancient writings. 
It is this, in fact, which commends the theory to our notice. 
It claims for these books the same dignity which belongs 
to all written memorials of the early past. It makes them 
part of the world’s literature. 

But our theory, if correct, has something more than liter- 
ary interest. It brings the various portions of the Old Tes- 
tament for the first time into their true relations. It lends 
perspective to our Scripture landscape. It relieves the 
moral and religious teachings of the Hebrew Bible from the 
confusion and apparent triviality which once attached to so 
many of them, and restores them all to their true dignity. 

Hitherto, many portions of the Old Testament have been 
worse than lost to us. Priestly ordinances which have no 
bearing on the religious life of to-day, lax or offensive pict- 
ures at which modern delicacy is shocked, cruel deeds pro- 
nounced heroic or divine, falsehood or sensuality covered by 
divine approval, contradictory statements of facts which no 
pious ingenuity can reconcile, all these encumbered the 
sacred pages, absolutely unserviceable, yet inseparable from 
the text. Now these cease to be unserviceable. Every page 
and chapter of the Old Testament has recovered its value ; 
not one is lost. The incident which disturbs our sense of 
delicacy, the idolatrous rite which jars upon our religious 
sentiment, becomes invaluable as marking the moral charac- 
teristics or the spiritual conceptions of a primeval age. The 
strange or impossible event, worthless as a historic fact, is 
precious as a scrap of ancient poetry or myth. The irrecon- 
cilable statements, killing each other as literal assertions, 
assume high worth as betraying the different channels 
through which the same primitive traditions have come 
down to us. 

It is something, you will confess, simply to save ancient 
records like these from ridicule or from the charge of wilful 
falsehood; and this I unhesitatingly declare our modern 
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method of criticism alone can.do. When, for instance, 
Sarah, at the time of her visit to Gerar where her beauty 
exposed her, as in Egypt, to such grave peril, is found to be 
over ninety years old;* when Ishmael, on being led away in 
his mother’s hand and cast by her under a bush to die,f 
proves to be between sixteen and twenty;} when Jacob, 
who went to Padan-aram at about forty,§ and lived there 
twenty years,|| during which time Joseph was born,{] is yet 
said to have been over ninety at Joseph’s birth; ** when 
Benjamin, the little lad whom his father cannot spare out 
of his presence,t} proves to be at that very time the father 
of ten children; {{ or when we are told both that “ God 
moved David” and that “Satan provoked David” to num- 
ber Israel,§§ — how can these passages escape coarse witti- 
cisms or contemptuous exposure, except by being acknowl- 
edged as traditions of the same event from different sources? 


Or, again, suppose I open my Bible and read to you the 
Ten Commandments, as follows : — 


1. Thou shalt worship no other God; for the Lord, whose name is 
Jealous, is a jealous God. 

2. Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 

8. The feast of unleavened bread thou shalt keep; for in the month 
Abib thou camest out of Egypt. 

4. Six days shalt thou work; but on the seventh day thou shalt rest: 
in earing-time and in harvest, thou shalt rest. 

5. Thou shalt observe the feast of weeks, of the first-fruits of wheat 
harvest, and of ingathering. 


6. Thrice in the year shall all your men-children appear before the Lord 
God. 


7. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven. 


8. Neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto 
the morning. 


9, The first of the first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring unto the 
house of the Lord thy God. 


10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. 


Should you recognize these as the Ten Commandments 
delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai? And what should you 
*Gen. xx.; xvii., 17. +Gen. xxi., 14, 15. t{xvi., 16; xvii., 25; xxi., 5, 8. §Gen. 


xxvi., 34; xxvii, 46; xxviii, 1. |xxxi., 38, 41. Yxxx., 24. ™ xli., 46; xlvii., 9. 
tt xliii., 8; xliv., 20,22,30. ¢txivi.,21. §§I1. Sam. xxiv.,1; I. Chron. xxi., 1. 
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think of the God who, at the supreme hour of a nation’s 
destiny, offered these precepts for its guidance? Yet these 
very precepts are given, in somewhat fuller form, in Exodus 
xxxiv., as “the words of the covenant, the ten command- 
ments,” which Moses wrote at Jehovah’s command on the 
tables of stone.* Once more, how can we save the truth- 
fulness of the record, except by granting that here are two 
distinct forms in which a primeval tradition has come down 
to us, and that ages enough must have elapsed between the 
event itself and the written record of it for these two wholly 
dissimilar stories to have originated ? 

Still more interesting is this method of Scripture interpre- 
tation in the light which it throws upon the character of 
Jewish worship. In the common conception of the Jewish 
Church there is no foreground and no background to the 
picture, no youth and no age, no beginning, no growth, no 
culmination. Sacrifices, feasts, priesthood, ritual, all come 
into life at once, and in their final and perfect form. The 
view above taken, however, changes all this, and shows us 
the Jewish Church, like every other institution, starting 
from rude beginnings, and passing through many succes- 
sive phases before reaching its completion. The passages 
bearing upon the dresses and duties of the priesthood, if 
our chronology is correct, were written not in the early days 
of the Church, but during and after the captivity. The 
first precepts were very simple: “ Make an altar of earth, 
wherever you may wish to call upon the Lord, and offer 
your sacrifices on it.” + Quite different in its spirit is 
this verse from Leviticus: “ Whatsoever man... offereth a 
burnt offering or sacrifice, and bringeth it not unto the door 
of the tabernacle . . . to offer it unto the Lord, even that man 
shall be cut off from among his people.” Between those 
two precepts, much time had elapsed. In other words, 
Jewish worship. began in the simplest and rudest form pos- 
sible, without temple, ark,-or priest. Whoever chose reared 
his altar of earth and offered his sacrifice. Other features 


* Ex, xxxiv., 10-26, 27, 28. t Ex. xx.,24. tLev. xvii., 8, 9. 
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came one by one, It is only toward the close of the period 
of the Judges that we hear much of priests of Jehovah.* 
Even when Solomon built a temple to Jehovah, he placed 
temples to other gods at its side; and for many genera- 
tions all these shrines were equally frequented. By the 
time of Josiah, apparently, the prophets began to insist that 
Jehovah alone should be worshipped, and in Jerusalem 
only. This is the burden of the “Book of the Law.” ¢ 
Still later, we begin to hear of priests being taken from the 
house of Levi alone, as though that tribe had gradually 
assumed a privilege which before had belonged to all Jews 
equally. But it is noticeable that in the writings before the 
captivity the terms “ priest ” and “ Levite” are synonymous ;§ 
while in the writings after the captivity, beginning with 
those of Ezekiel, the priests and Levites are almost invari- 
ably distinguished from each other.|| ‘The priests, the 
Levites,” is the phrase in the earlier writings; “ the priests 
and the Levites,” in the later. And this difference in phrase- 
ology, slight as it seems, is yet enough to reveal the growth 
of hierarchical pretensions, and the separation of the family 
of Aaron, or priests proper, from the Levites in general, to 
whom subordinate functions had been assigned.{§ Let us 
add to this that there is no certain mention of the high 
priest before the exile, and no proof that circumcision, a 
simple custom at first, became an established rite until 
the return from captivity; and we begin to form some due 
conception of the growth of the Jewish Church, and the 
more stately and elaborate ceremonial which came in with 
the second temple.** 

But it is not on the Jewish Church alone that new light 
is thrown by these researches, but on the Jewish religion 
itself and the Old Testament ideas of God. Puzzling enough 
is it, as the Bible is commonly read, to find one verse speak- 
ing of God, another of “ the gods” ; one representing Jeho- 
vah as greatest of all the gods, another as the one only God; 





* Judges xx., 28. tI. Kings xi. t Deut. xii., 2-7, 8, 9,11, 14; Kuenen, ii., 25. 

§ Deut. xvii., 9, 18; xxiv., 8, etc.; Jer. xxxiii., 18. || Ezek. xl., 45, 46, ete.; L. 
Chron. ix., 10,14; xv.,11,14. %Kalisch, Levit., i., 581-654. **Kalisch, Levit., i., 
648-654; Kalisch, Bible Studies, ii., 6-10. 
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one calling him the God of the Jews, another the God of all 
nations ; one declaring that none can look upon him and 
live, another describing him as seated at table with Abra- 
ham, or meeting Moses and the seventy elders face to face 
on the mount; one depicting him as fond of the smell of 
burnt offerings or even the blood of human sacrifices, an- 
other proclaiming that “incense was an abomination to him,” 
that he “ hated their appointed feasts,” and “delighted not in 
the blood of bullocks or of lambs or of he-goats.” 

The first order comes out of this chaos, when we learn to 
associate these various passages with the periods when they 
were probably written. There is a chronology, it seems, in 
these religious conceptions. In their rude tribal days, the 
Jews would seem to have shared the customs of the nations 
about them; each tribe, perhaps, having its special god, each 
family its guardian deities. Many different designations of 
God at least, hidden somewhat by our English version of 
the Old Testament, have come down to us from these early 
times, as if traces of different deities.* A few passages in 
the earlier documents still speak inadvertently of “the 
gods,” instead of God.t¢ The name translated “God” in 
our English version, as is well known, is the Hebrew plural, 
Elohim, a word which, although used for the most part 
with a singular verb, is coupled often enough with a plural 
verb or adjective to show that when these documents were 
written it had not wholly lost its original. sense of gods or 
spirits.~ According to the testimony of the Book of Judges, 
on entering Canaan the Israelites served indiscriminately the 
Canaanite, Hittite, and Amorite deities whom they found al- 
~ ready worshipped there. § If we are to accept a tradition of 
the eighth century as found in the Prophet Amos, and re- 
peated in the Book of Acts, the Israelites carried idol images 
with them all the forty years of their wanderings in the 

*Gen xxxiii., 20; xvii.,1; Ex. vi.,3 ; Deut. xxxii., 15-17; Ps. cxiv.,7 ; Josh. vii., 8. 


tGen. ili. 5; Ex. xxii. 28; I. Kings xix., 2; Josephus: Antiquities, iv., 8, 10; 
Apion, ii., 34. ‘ 

+ Gen. xx., 13; xxxv., 7; Ex. xxii., 9; Deut. v. 26; Josh. xxiv., 19; Ps. lviii., 11; 
I. Sam. xvii., 26,36. Compare also II. Sam. vii., 23, with the later I. Chron. xvii., 21. 

§ Judges iii., 5, 6. 
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wilderness.* The early Christian apologists, like Justin 
Martyr, confess that such passages of the Old Testament as 
“Ye shall be as gods,” “ Let us make man,” “ Behold, the 
man is become as one of us,” ¢ have a polytheistic sound, 
which can only be explained by supposing that Jehovah was 
conversing at that time with the Logos and other attendant 
spirits. The first step out of polytheism is marked by the 
use of the term Jehovah. Exactly when it was introduced 
we cannot tell, for the Bible itself gives us very different 
dates ; | but, whenever it came into use and from whatever 
source, it betokens the dawning idea of a single Supreme 
Deity. Not that it bore this meaning from the beginning, 
for such lofty thoughts develop slowly. At first, as in the 
times of Jephthah or Elijah, Jehovah was regarded simply 
as the God of Israel, other tribes or nations having their 
gods as well.§ “Among the gods, none like unto thee, Jeho- 
vah.” || As.late as Samuel’s time, as we have seen, graven 
and molten images, ephods and teraphim, were part of the 
equipment of a priest of Jehovah.] Even David allowed 
images to be kept in his house, ** and danced himself before 
the ark of Jehovah, as his pagan neighbors danced before 
their idols. Solomon’s temple to Jehovah, as we have seen, 
was only one of several which he built, and did not prevent 
his successors from worshipping any gods they chose on all 
the high plates of Jerusalem or within the very precincts of 
Jehovah’s temple. The character of Israel’s worship dur- 
ing the whole period of the kingdom is stamped on every 
page of their sacred records. Golden calves were wor- 
shipped from the time of Aaron to the time of Jeroboam, at 
least.{¢ Canaanite and Moabite idols divided with Jehovah 
the allegiance of the nation to the time of the captivity. 
“ According to the number of thy cities were thy gods, 
O Judah!” says stern Jeremiah.{{ During the captivity, 
the exiles in Egypt lamented that they had ever forsaken 

* Amos v., 26; Acts vii., 43; Kuenen, i., 245, 262; Heilprin, ii., 185. 

+ Gen. i., 26; iti., 5, 22. t Gen. iv., 26; Ex. iii., 13-15; vi.,3. §Juadges xi., 24; L. 


Kings xviii., 36. | Ps. Ixxxvi., 8; Ex. xviii.,11. Judges xvii., 3-5, 13; xviii., 14-31. 
* 1, Sam, xix.,13,etc. tt Ex. xxxii.,4; I. Kings xii., 25-30. tt Jer. ii., 28; xi., 13. 
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the “queen of heaven” to worship Jehovah.* “Since we 
left off to burn incense to the queen of heaven, and to pour 
out drink-offerings unto her, we have wanted all things, and 
have been consumed by the sword and by the famine.” 
Not until the prophets, in the hour of the nation’s peril, 
called the people from their shameless idolatries to a nobler 
and purer worship, did the idea of a Supreme God, “ Jeho- 
vah, the first and the last,” “beside whom there is no 
God,” ¢ gain any firm hold upon the Jewish heart. Not 
until long after these prophets, when the straggling rem- 
nant of a crushed and scattered nation re-established itself 
in the holy city, did the worship of Jehovah become the sole 
service of the chosen people. Not until centuries later still 
did this idea of a local and national Deity free itself at last 
from all limitations, and give place to the perfect ideal of 
the God “ who is spirit, and who can be worshipped only in 
spirit and in truth.” By such slow and painful processes 
does the world pass out of its polytheisms into a monothe- 
istic or spiritual faith. Precious indeed the records which; 


after being sealed for ages, reveal to us at last this unique 
chapter of man’s religious experience ! 


Turning now from the Old Testament to the New, we 
find there essentially the same results. Here too, as before, 
how charmingly spontaneous and almost accidental seems to 
have been the appearance of the first Scriptures, the birth 
of Christian literature! Our chief difficulty lies in realizing 
how unpremeditated the whole process was which led to 
such incomparable results. As in the case of all other 
divine creations, the New Testament shows no deliberate 
purpose in its making. It made itself. The writers did not 
set about to produce a revelation, or even a sacred record. 
They wrote for the hour’s use, and under the impulse of the 
moment, thus building better than they knew. 

At first, it is plain, the little church bethought itself of no 
Bible. Why should it? They had their Scriptures already, 
the Law, the Prophets, the Psalms; and these they con- 


*Jer. xliv., 15-19. tlIsa. xii. 4; xliv., 6. 
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tinued to read, to quote, to expound at holy gatherings or 
in holy places, just as before. For two entire generations, 
at least, the only Christian Bible was the Jewish Scripture. 
Indeed, what more did they need? Were they not Jews 
still, the real Israel, awaiting simply the fulfilment of Jew- 
ish prophecy, the coming of their Messiah? Meantime, how 
could it occur to them either to make records for their own 
use, or even to gather materials for the future? Their one 
thought, year after year, was “the coming of the Lord.” 
The burden of their speech, as all these early writings show, 
was, “The time is at hand,” “The coming of the Lord draw- 
eth nigh.” Until that generation passed away, the followers 
of Jesus did not forego this sublime hope. And the “com- 
ing of the Lord,” as you know, meant, in the belief of that 
day, the overthrow of all nations and the end of the existing 
universe. ‘“ But the end of all things is at hand.” “The day 
of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burned up.”* To what 
purpose, then, were new Scriptures? Of what service were 
records of an age which was to be no more? 

Fortunately, however, the new movement did not wait for 
formal records officially prepared. It began to record itself. 
Just as, under the old dispensation, the prophets, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, became the first sacred historians, 
and produced the first written records, so the great Gen- 
tile Apostle, the Amos.or Hosea of the new covenant, be- 
stowed upon the Christian Church, quite unwittingly, its 
first Scriptures. Little, certainly, did Paul imagine that 
those letters to his scattered followers, his pleadings, his 
exhortations, his rebukes, his sarcasms, would pass beyond 
his much-loved Corinthians or Ephesians, to become the 
property of the world. Little guard did he place upon his 
words, as though other than friends were to read. Little did 
he pause to consider how his confidential utterances would 
satisfy not only the pressing exigency of the moment, but 


*L. Pet. iv., 7; IL. Pet. iii., 10. 
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also the spiritual needs of nations yet unborn. Little did he 
dream that coming generations, centuries later, regardless of 
the circumstances under which every word had been written, 
were to turn his loving or fiery sentences into the formule 
of an ecclesiastical creed. 

It is strange how unreasoning and exacting we always are. 
No sooner is a good thing given us than we instantly de- 
mand that it be something different, and do for us a work for 
which it was never meant. Some sweet psalm, full of the 
hour’s deep longing or trust, drops upon our ears from ages 
long gone by, and we forthwith require of it that it predict 
for us the coming of a distant Messiah, or foretell the occur- 
rence of some dire calamity. A sublime oracle, throbbing 
with a nation’s grief or woe or eloquent with the moment’s 
passion, echoes from the past, and we at once proceed to 
search its quivering words for some confession of nine- 
teenth century faith. 

So with these Epistles of Paul. Though they are good 
enough in themselves, as words of the hour, we insist upon 
forcing them into another and different service. But their 
value lies in the very fact that they were not meant for the 
future, but were meant for the hour’s use. They are pre- 
cious, not because they speak the faith of to-day, but because 
they speak the faith of yesterday; not because they deliver 
Christianity’s final message, but because, in the simplicity 
and unreserve of friendly confidence, they betray the very 
dreams and conflicts and passions of Christianity’s earliest 
moments. Indeed, what could we ask better than this; what 
better than to see the new faith as it first falls on waiting 
minds, the new thoughts and hopes it awakes, the miscon- 
ceptions it engenders, the conflicts and hostilities within and 
without which it stirs, the questions it suggests. “For 
what does Christianity stand, and how much is it to in- 
clude?” “Are Greeks and Romans to come into its ranks 
as well as Jews?” “If so, on what terms; and what becomes, 
then, of the old Scriptures, which pledged the new kingdom 
to the children of Abraham?” ‘When is the Messiah to 
appear, and in what form’” “And will those who have 
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already died enter his kingdom, or only the living?” “And 
if they rise from the dead to meet him, in what body will 
they come?” “And will they that are alive, and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord, prevent them that are asleep?” 

These questions may concern us no longer; but it interests 
us to know that they were once asked, and to see how they 
were answered. It interests us, above all, to see how a mind 
like Paul’s, trained in rabbinical theology, viewed the great 
spiritual problems which Christianity introduced, such as 
the nature and mission of Jesus and his relation to God, 
with which we are familiar only in their more modern 
aspects. I do not mean that this is the only value which 
Paul’s Epistles have for us. I do not forget what noble 
utterances of religious faith are there; what sublime moral 
precepts, as inspiring to-day as when they were first writ- 
ten; what sweet pleadings of charity, to which the world 
would do well to listen still. I mean that their peculiar 
value will always lie in the picture they give of the spirit- 
ual agitations and the religious faith of the early hours of 
Christianity. Whatever else they may show, they reveal 
to us, with a vividness none the less intense for being 
unintentional, how the broader views of the new faith con- 
tended with the narrower, and through what stern and 
hard-fought battles the great apostle of freedom won for 
Christianity its right to be not a mere appendage to Juda- 
ism, but a new religion. 

By about A.D. 64, all Paul’s Epistles had probably been 
written, and constituted, so far as is known, the entire 
Christian literature of that period. .How widely they cir- 
culated we cannot tell, except from the fact that they seem 
to have called out other letters from various sources, written 
either to further or to neutralize Paul’s teachings. Fortu- 
nately specimens of both these have been preserved, show- 
ing plainly enough some of the doctrinal dissensions through 
which the young communities had to pass in shaping their 
new faith. 

On the one side appeared, soon after Paul’s death, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, by some unknown writer, whose 
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views of Christianity corresponded so closely with Paul’s 
that Paul was for a long time considered the writer. Like 
Paul, he insisted that the old covenant was virtually super- 
seded by the new, * but as to the relation between old and 
new he had quite a different theory to offer. He proposed 
to interpret the Old Testament allegorically. Long before 
the coming of Christianity, this method of explaining the 
ancient Scriptures had been adopted by a certain school of 
the more thoughtful Jews, as the only escape from the diffi- 
culties which a literal understanding of the text involved. 
In this Epistle, we find the allegorical method applied in 
the interest of the new faith. The old Hebrew ritual was 
a grand piece of symbolism. It was intended simply to 
prefigure Christianity. The high priest, the sacrifices, the 
atonement, the Sabbath, the sanctuary, were all but types, 
to be fulfilled in Christ and his church. And, the reality 
having appeared, the types were annulled. The old faith 
was the shadow, the new the substance. Judaism was sup- 
planted by Christianity. “In that he saith, A new cove- 
nant, he hath made the first old. Now that which decayeth 
and waxeth old is ready to vanish away.” f 

But all the writers of that period, as I have intimated, did 
not accept Paul’s views. Sides were taken in those days as 
freely as now, and defended as stoutly. To many, Paul’s 
teachings seemed far too bold, and their moral tendency dan- 
gerous. Especially were many offended at his insisting that 
faith in Christ simply, without regard to the requirements 
of the Jewish law, was all that Christianity demanded. In 
opposition to this doctrine appeared the Epistle of James, 
written perhaps somewhat later than the Hebrews, and of 
uncertain authorship, but with a clear and positive purpose. 
“What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he 
hath faith, and have not works? Can faith save him?... 
Show me thy faith without thy works, and I will show thee 
my faith by my works.” ¢ Avoiding all metaphysical discus- 
sion, for which he evidently has little taste, this writer ad- 
dresses himself with great beauty and force to the purely 


* Heb. viii., 6,7,13. Heb. viii.,13. tJames ii., 14, 18. 
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practical side of Christian duty, and, like many a preacher 
of reconciliation to-day, urges the followers of Christ to for- 
get their wordy disputations and devote themselves to good 
works. ‘Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only. ... 
Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and keep himself unspotted from the world.” * 

Of quite a different character is the only other writing 
that has come down to us from these earlier days of the 
Church, the strangest and most obscure of Christian Script- 
ures. Since the days of the later prophets, a certain style 
of literature called “apocalyptic” had been much in vogue 
among the Jews; and it was not strange that the intense 
spiritual exaltation of this period should find utterance, once 
at least, in this cabalistic form. In the dark days, when the 
little Church, instead of triumphing over its foes, was suffer- 
ing its first martyrdoms, and was expecting with dread even 
the destruction of the holy city itself, appeared the Chris- 
tian Apocalypse, the Book of Revelation. Written, as was 
afterward thought, by the Apostle John himself,t it sought 
to cheer the fainting Christians with the assurance of the 
speedy coming of the Messiah, so long awaited; the passing 
away of former things, and the advent of a new heaven and 
anew earth.{ Let but three and a half years pass, so this 
prophecy seems to say,§ and Rome should fall,|| Satan be 
bound and cast into the pit,4] and Christ and his saints, the 
faithful Jews, reign in Jerusalem a thousand years.** After 
this would come the final judgment, the sea and the graves 
giving up their dead, death and hell cast into the lake of 
fire, the first heaven, the earth, and the sea passing away, 
while the “holy city, new Jerusalem, should come down from 
God out of heaven”; and there should be “no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying.” t+ Such were the visions which 
filled the Christian imagination, and such the definite and 
positive expectation of Christ’s return in the year 69 A.D., 
one year before the fall of Jerusalem.f} 

* James i., 22,27. +The strongest argument against this is found in Rev. xxi., 14. 
txxi,1-4. §xi, 2,3, 11; xii.,14. Comp. Dan. vii., 25; xii.,7. Uxvill, xx. 


** xx.,3. - ttxx., 7-15; xxi., 1-4. 
+t Comp. Renan’s L’ Antechrist, ch. xvi. ; Bleek’s Int. to New Test., ii., 200-232. 
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But these days of waiting and hoping could not last for- 
ever. Spite of apostolic promises and spite of apocalypses, 
the Messiah did not return, the kingdom of a thousand years 
was not established, Rome did not fall. On the contrary, 
Jerusalem and the holy temple were trodden under the feet 
of pagan soldiery. Nothing would be more interesting than 
to know how these great disappointments were met; how 
the young community surrendered at last its long-cherished 
hope and dismissed its beautiful expectation. Unfortunately, 
no record remains to tell us. We only know that, through 
whatever process, the inevitable hour came, the illusion van- 
ished, and the little Church, instead of looking forward con- 
fidently to the future, had to address itself to the stern 
necessities of the present. They must live; they must 
organize ; they must collect for immediate use the teachings 
and the memories of the past. 

But what could they do? While they had been waiting 
and expecting, precious moments had been lost. As they 
looked back now to the golden hours of the Master’s pres- 
ence among them, the picture had already faded. No mem- 
oranda had been kept at the time of word or act. The 
companions or witnesses of his ministry had been dropping 
away year by year. More than a generation had departed 
since his death; and the fresh, vivid impressions on which 
their records might once have been based were irretrievably 
gone. Certain local traditions survived, indeed, with many 
personal reminiscences orally transmitted. But how vague 
in their outline and their details, how conflicting their testi- 
mony on the very points which now assumed such tran- 
scendent importance! These accounts could not tell when 
Jesus was born, nor what were the conditions or experiences 
of his early life. They could not agree whether his family 
sprung from Bethlehem * or from Nazareth; + whether his 
ministry lasted one year} or three;§ whether he taught 
chiefly in Jerusalem || or exclusively, except the last few 
days of his life, in Galilee.{[ Many precious facts had 


* Matt ii., 1, 22, 23. + Luke i., 26; ii., 4. + Matthew, Mark, Luke. § John. 
{John. Matthew, Mark, Luke. 
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been preserved indeed, but so colored by popular miscon- 
ceptions, as was natural, and so interwoven with poetic 
or legendary additions, that it was no longer possible to 
separate the one from the other. Wonderful tales were 
current about his birth, his boyhood, his death: how angels 
heralded his coming; how Zoroaster sent certain wise men 
from the east, with gifts of frankincense and myrrh; how 
an angel, in the form of a star, led them to Bethlehem, and 
how Mary presented them with one of the swaddling-clothes 
in which the infant was wrapped;* how the child Jesus 
made little clay animals, and caused them to walk;+ how, 
as a man, he possessed wonderful gifts of healing; how, at 
his crucifixion, the graves opened, and the dead arose and 
entered Jerusalem ; ¢ and how, after his death, he descended 
into hell, seized Satan the prince of death, and Beelzebub 
the prince of hell, and delivered Adam and the saints from 
their captivity.§ 

I do not mean to imply that no valuable or trustworthy 
accounts of the life of Jesus remained. Memories were good 
in those days of oral tradition; and, when once the need was 
felt of collecting all records of the past, several distinct tra- 
ditions were found, some emanating, no doubt, from Galilee 
and some from Jerusalem, some from his disciples, some from 
his family, and some from the Jews, which served as the 
basis of more formal chronicles. Just how these scattered 
materials were first brought together, freed from their more 
palpable legendary accretions, and woven into the form of 
biographical sketches or of collections of the Master’s “say- 
ings,” we cannot tell. We only know, on the best author- 
ity, that “ many took in hand to set forth in order a declara- 
tion of those things which were most surely believed,” || 
and that, of these numerous collections, three, to which in 
the second century the names of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 

- were attached, have survived to our times, and give us the 
best knowledge we have of the beginnings of Christianity. 

Of these three, one, the Gospel of Matthew, according to 


*I. Gospel of the Infancy of Christ, iii.,1-3. tIbid.,xv.,2-5. + Matt. iv., 23, 24; 
xvii,, 52,53.  § Gospel of Nicodemus, xiii-xx. | Lukei.,1. 
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all the early accounts, was originally written in Hebrew, 
though the only version which exists to-day is in Greek, and 
cannot therefore be the original.* Possibly, the older doc- 
ument, to which the name of Matthew really belonged, was, 
as the earliest description of it implies, simply a collection 
of certain discourses of Jesus, such as the so-called Sermon 
on the Mount, which were afterward translated into Greek 
for teaching purposes, and finally grew into the full form 
which we now possess. The other two Gospels, so far as 
appears, were written originally in Greek, but no doubt 
passed through much the same changes as the first, before 
assuming their final form. The exact relation of these three 
Gospels to each other, or the order in which they were com- 
posed, if they were not virtually contemporaneous, is a mat- 
ter purely of conjecture. How nearly in its original form 
we have either of them, it is of course impossible to say, as 
our first knowledge of their existence is gained from allu- 
sions to them in the writings of the second century. The 
earliest dates ever claimed for them are the five or six years 
just preceding the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70; but 
this is purely conjectural. Considering the unpractised lit- 
erary habits of those days, and the fact that the Gospels 
were not officially used till toward the middle of the second 
century, the most that we are justified. in assuming is that 
by the end of the first century they had taken very nearly 
the form in which we now possess them.t But whatever 
and whenever their origin, there is reason to say that through 
their unaffected simplicity, through their mutual resem- 
blances and discrepancies, and through the very absence 
in them of any claims on their own ‘behalf, they command 
our absolute confidence in their high antiquity and their 
historic worth. 

Soon after these three Gospels were written, the author 
of the third undertook to collect all the traditions still ex- 
isting as to the lives of the apostles and the earlier fortunes 
of the Church. Here, too, the material proved scanty and 


* Eusebius’s Ecclesias. History, iii., 39. 
+ Comp. Renan’s Les Evangiles, Tischendorff’s Origin of Four Gospels, pp. 166, 211. 
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fragmentary; yet the picture thus afforded of the period 
following the Master’s death is invaluable, and quite as 
important in its chance allusions as in its facts. It is our 
first ecclesiastical history. Like almost all historical narra- 
tives, especially of an uncritical and non-literary age, the 
Book of Acts betrays clearly enough the writer’s own feel- 
ings and opinions; and, in order to understand it fully, we 
must place ourselves at his side. He gives the incidents as 
they look to him, and with the very pardonable purpose of 
making them contribute to the harmony as well as instruc- 
tion of the little Church. Among the conflicting doctrines 
which, as we have seen, divided the Christian community, 
he is sure that he sees an essential agreement. Why should 
he not make others see it? The spirit of the great apostles 
was, after all, one. Did not Peter preach to the Gentiles 
as well as Paul?* Was not Paul as willing to enforce cir- 
cumcision, when circumstances required it, or even submit 
to Jewish vows, as Peter or James or John?+ Why, then, 
should not all work in harmony? Such, at least, as we 
compare this book with Paul’s own Epistles, and notice the 
different coloring which the same events assume in the one 
place and in the other, would seem to be the conscious or 
unconscious purpose of the author of Acts; an impulse 
which our later ecclesiastical historians certainly have little 
right to condemn, and which in this case adds to the literal 
chronicle of events a very instructive glimpse into the inner 
life of the Church. 

Were these writings all that remained to us, our knowl- 
edge of primitive Christianity would be incomplete indeed. 
It was an age of eager and wide-spread religious inquiry, 
and so startling an event as the advent of a new faith could 
hardly have occurred without being made the object of 
thoughtful study. Beside the outward events of any relig- 
ious epoch or its written precepts are always deep-lying 
causes which it is the function of the philosophic mind to 
interpret. It would be a serious loss to us, if, in the case 


* Acts x., 11-15, 28,45. txvi.,3; xxi., 23-26. 
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of Christianity, we were ignorant what these speculations 
were. No matter how mystic, no matter how far removed 
from the spiritual conceptions of to-day, they are part of 
the religious history of the hour, and as such belong to the 
records of our faith. 

Fortunately, our Scriptures are ingenuous and impartial 
in this respect. They hide nothing, they disguise nothing, 
they seem to omit nothing. As in the Old Testament we 
have in Job and Ecclesiastes at once the’ spirit of faith and 
the spirit of scepticism in which*the old Hebrew problems 
were discussed, so in the New Testament we find not alone 
the primitive Christianity of the Gospels, but also the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the philosophy of the hour. 

In Paul’s later Epistles are some very marked traces of 
rabbinical theorizing, as well as occasional hints of other 
speculations foreign to Christianity itself.* But there were 
other schools of theology beside the rabbis’, whose influence 
after Paul’s time impressed itself more and more upon 
Christianity. At Alexandria in Egypt had long existed a 
school of thinkers of Greek descent, inheriting the methods 
and traditions of Platonic philosophy, with whom the Jew- 
ish colonists in Egypt had been brought, for several genera- 
tions, into close contact. It is to this source that we owe, 
no doubt, the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, 
as well as several of the Jewish Apocryphal books, which 
show so plainly the entrance of more spiritual ideas into 
the realm of Hebrew thought. 

Most prominent among these Hellenistic Jews was Philo, 
a prolific writer of the time of Christ, whose aim it was, 
by means of allegorical interpretation, of which he was. 
master, to make the entire Mosaic Scriptures the vehicle of 
the latest philosophic thought. The God of the Scriptures 
is one God, says Philo; but he is surrounded by numberless 
incorporeal powers, called in the Old Testament “angels,” 
divine like himself, through whom his will is executed. 
Highest of these, the special embodiment of Deity was the 


*I. Cor. xv., 44-54; Col. i., 15-19; ii., 9; Eph. i., 10, 21; Phil, ii., 6. 
t Kuenen, iii., 170-192. 
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Logos, or Word, God’s constant attendant from the begin- 
ning, and the divine agent in creation. “God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light.” This Word, this 
personal embodiment of Deity, was hardly less important or 
divine than God himself. It was through his agency that 
all interposition in human affairs was made. It was the 
Word who destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, who wrestled 
with Jacob, who appeared to Moses in the burning bush. 
In describing the Word, Philo uses the most exalted lan- 
guage he can command. He calls it the “Image of God.” * 
He calls it the Mediator between God and man; “neither 
uncreate as God, nor yet created as man, but being in the 
midst between the two.” + He calls it the “first-born Son 
of God.” $ He calls it the “Comforter.” § Finally, he calls 
it by the name of God himself: the Word is a “second 
God.” Now, it was impossible that anything mortal should 
be made in the image of the most high God, the Father of 
the universe; but it could only be made in the likeness of 
the second God, who is the Word. || 

That some follower of this school endeavored to interpret 
the new phenomena of Christianity in accordance with its 
views is proved by the existence of the Fourth Gospel, in 
whose poetic idealism the whole spirit of the Alexandrine 
philosophy reappears. Here is the new faith, not, as in the 
earlier Gospels, in its outward aspects, but in its interior 
significance; its earthly incidents a beautiful allegory, its 
kingdom a spiritual realm, its Messiah the pre-existent 
Word. Here is a writer to whom it is an offence to speak 
of Jesus as a common prophet or even as the Jewish Mes- 
siah. He is something more and greater. Behold in him 
the dream of the ages realized. Behold the very Spirit of 
God, the Word itself, which “was in the beginning with 
God,” which “was itself a God,...by whom all things 
were made,...the true Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,...made flesh” at last, and 
“dwelling among us, full of grace and truth.” { 

Great controversy has arisen, and still exists, as to the 


*Bohn’s Philo, ii., 31. tii., 134. tii., 337,31. §iii., 102. jiv.,210. YJohn L, 1-14. 
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authorship of this Gospel, which a tradition of the second 
century ascribes to the Apostle John. If it is a supreme 
necessity to confirm, in the nineteenth century, the conject- 
ures of the second, such an authorship can, no doubt, be 
shown to be credible; though it must be remembered that, 
to prove the chronology of the Fourth Gospel correct, as com- 
ing from an eye-witness, is to prove that of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke false. That a Gospel never alluded to by Chris- 
tian writers till the middle of the second century may yet 
have existed complete from the times of the Apostles, that a 
disciple who had only the training of a Galilean fisherman,* 
and who came no nearer his Master during his lifetime than 
to beg a place at his side in the coming kingdom,f should, 
in his old age, prove the most spiritually-minded of Christ’s 
followers, and become deeply versed in the mysticism of 
the Alexandrine philosophy, may be admitted certainly to 
be within the range of human possibilities. More than this 
however we cannot say. Nor is it clear why we should try, 
in such a case, to go beyond the record. The simple facts 
are that the first quotation from the Fourth Gospel to be 
found, and that not given as a quotation, nor cited exactly 
if it is one, nor containing any reference to John, is in a 
writing of about A.D. 140 or 150; that the first mention of 
John, as author of the Gospel, is found in a writing of about 
A.D.180;§ and that there is no proof of familiarity with the 
Fourth Gospel till the last part of the second century.|| These 
are facts which each one must interpret for himself, simply 
remembering that, whether we decide in one way or the 
other, we are equally true to the claims of Scripture or the 
spirit of Christianity. To vindicate an ancient title is not 
so important as to understand an ancient Scripture, and to 
estimate it at its exact worth. Whoever wrote the Fourth 
Gospel, it stands as a superb spiritual interpretation of the 
great facts of Christianity; a charming glimpse into the 
transcendentalism of our early faith; a striking proof that 
*Matt.iv.,21. Mark x., 35,37.  tJustin Martyr, First Apol., ch. 61, 


§ Theoph. of Antioch, ii., 22 : “ John says, ‘ In the beginning was the Word.’” 
| See Irenseus and Tertullian. 
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Christianity not only lent fresh impulse to man’s moral and 
religious life, but left its impress also, from the first, upon 
the world’s philosophy. 

Only one other point remains to be touched upon. I have 
already alluded to the fact that, however early the Gospels 
may have been written, they certainly received no official 
recognition as “sacred Scriptures” till late in the second 
century ; and this point is interesting and significant enough 
to be treated a little more at length. The testimony is 
abundant and conclusive. The Church Fathers, who imme- 
diately follow the apostles, have much to say about the 
Scriptures and the Word of God. Their pages bristle with 
Scripture texts; but until the latter part of the second cen- 
tury it is always the Old Testament that they quote, never 
the New. 

To be more explicit, Clemens Romanus, the oldest of the 
apostolic Fathers, left two Epistles to the Corinthians, which, 
if genuine, were written just before the year 100 A.D. The 
first, which is almost certainly genuine, and which is an 
earnest appeal to the Corinthians to cease from their divi- 
sions and strifes, is crowded with quotations and illustrations 
and warnings from the Old Testament, introduced by the 
phrases, “The Scripture saith,” “The Holy Word saith,” 
“Tt is written,” “Christ himself, by the Holy Ghost, ad- 
dresses us.” It contains not a single clear quotation from 
the Gospels, and only two which by any possibility can be 
considered such.* 

In the Epistle of Barnabas, written probably a little 
later, perhaps between 110 and 120 A.D., there are equally 
numerous quotations from the Old Testament, and but three 
references to the New, in neither of which the New Testa- 
ment is mentioned. In the Epistles of Polycarp and Igna- 
tius, which bring us down to about 120 A.D., the case is 
still the same. Justin Martyr, who wrote about the middle 
of the century, and gives abundant extracts from Matthew, 

*I. Clemens to Corinthians. Lightfoot’s Edition. In ch. xiii. and xlvi. are 


“Words of the Lord Jesus,” but not exact, and apparently not from our Gospels. , 
Comp. Tischenderff, p. 52. 
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mentions no evangelist by name, and says explicitly, “ The 
prophets alone knew and taught the truth,” “And their 
writings still remain to us.” The phrase, “It is written,” 
which in those days marked the introduction of a Scripture 
passage, was not applied to quotations from the Gospels till 
the latter half of the second century; although there is one 
possible instance of it, conspicuous by its solitude, as early 
as A.D. 120.* The first intimation of the public reading of 
any apostolic writings in the churches is found about the 
middle of the same century. 

The inference from all this is incontestable, and should 
not be forgotten. It does not mean necessarily that the 
Gospels did not exist until the time just mentioned; but it 
does mean that, if they existed, they were regarded simply 
as historic records, without any Scriptural or official author- 
ity. So far from finding a Bible in the earliest days of the 
Church, we do not find one for three or four generations. 
Different churches, no doubt, possessed single Gospels or 
Epistles, possibly some had collected all that could easily 
be found, ¢ but it never occurred to any church for years to 
use them as Holy Writ. Until the middle of the second cen- 
tury, the Old Testament seems to have been the only Chris- 
tian Bible. § 

The New Testament, then, began to ‘be considered di- 
vinely inspired not far from the middle of the second 
century; but exactly which books were divine or canonical 
and which were not was by no means settled, either at that 
time or for many generations later. Indeed, it cannot be 
said to have been settled to this day. If the safety of the 
Christian Church depends upon defining the limits of its 
Bible, and determining exactly where divine authority or 
divine inspiration lies, the Church is still in extreme peril. 
The several histories of the Christian Canon simply prove 
how little is to be said on this subject. They are made up 
of vague accounts of certain early lists of Scripture books 

* Epistle of Barnabas, iii., 17. See also Polycarp, iv., 8; Ignatius to Ephesians, ii., 
3; Tischendorff, p. 157. 


+ Justin Martyr, First Apol., i., 67. tI. Peter iii., 16. 
§ Schwegler’s Das nuchaposiolische Zeitalter, ii., 196-198. 
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and certain acts of certain councils, but point us to no one 
authoritative decision by which the Canon was fixed, nor 
to any single period when all authorities were entirely 
agreed. Their story has no ending. The word “canon” 
does not seem to have been used at all in the Christian 
Church till the close of the fourth century. At the end 
of the third century, we find the Epistles of James and 
Jude, the II. Epistle of St. Peter, the II. and III. of John, 
and Revelation still in doubt.* The Book of Revelation 
was questioned down to the sixth or seventh century. 
The Council of Trent, as is well known, which seemed 
at last to fix the Canon, left the Christian Church in 
possession of two different Bibles, a Catholic Bible and 
a Protestant Bible. As to the Protestant Bible, who will 
tell us exactly what it contains? Luther doubted the 
Epistles of James, Hebrews, and Jude, and the Apocalypse ; 
nor has any Protestant authority since appeared, to my 
knowledge, to settle these vexed questions. Critics of this 
century and the last have called still other books in ques- 
tion. Down to the moment of finishing the present essay, 
the question of the Bible canon is still undetermined.t 

But I must not pursue my subject further. You have 
much mistaken my meaning, if these words have seemed 
to you in any sense an attack upon the Bible, or an attempt 
to degrade it from its high position. What I have tried to 
show is that modern criticism, even when pushed to the 
extreme, only throws new light upon the Scripture records. 
The highest honor we can render to any writings, human 
or divine, is to understand them. The great fear is, not 
lest we should treat the Bible like other books, but lest we 
should not treat it like other books; lest we should not 
leave it to rest upon its simple merits, but should try to 
prop up its authority by I know not what theory of literal 
inspiration or infallibility. 

The Bible needs no props: it can stand alone. It needs 
no eulogy: it is its own eulogy. Its vindication lies in its 


*Eusebius, iii., 24, 25. t+ Bleek’s Int. to New Test., ii., 234-279, 
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career. Its inspiration lies in the truth which it contains. 
Whether it be more holy than other scriptures or not, it 
does not itself tell us, nor does it concern us to ask or know. 
Enough that it is holy, more holy far than we have yet dis- 
covered. Enough that it has a sacred story still to tell, not 
yet fully read. Enough that it shows us our own religious 
birth and parentage. Enough that, after twenty centuries 
of advancing civilization, it still challenges the world to a 
purer morality and a more spiritual faith. 


THE LAYMAN’S DEMAND ON THE MINISTRY.* 


There’s such divinity doth hedge a priest that an “aver- 
age layman,” even with science at his back, dare hardly even 
yet criticise the cloth, for fear of certain consequences, al- 
though Jonathan Edwards has been dead almost a century 
and a quarter. But, as the dangerous lot has fallen to me 
to bell the clerical cat (if I may say so without disrespect), 
I begin by observing that the criticisms of laymen on the 
pulpit are as diverse as their modes of observation and 
habits of thought. The denominational character of the 
different congregations also, to a great extent, determines 
the general nature of their demands; and I must frankly 
confess that Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyte- 
rian, and a fortiori Catholic clergymen have (perhaps not 
altogether to their advantage), a greater exemption from 
criticisms of the laity than the occupants of what we, with 
perhaps justifiable complacency, call the “ Liberal Pulpit.” 
Then, too, the congregations are responsible, in a great 
degree, for the faults of their ministers. Clergymen, I 
should admit,—in justice to them, and in deference to what 
is true in modern positive philosophy, — are differently 
evolved by different congregations; and they naturally vary 
in their evolutionary as well as in their individual faults, as 


*Read before the National Conference of Unitarian Churches at Saratoga, N.Y., 
Sept. 24, 1880, by Henry D. Sedgwick. 
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much as the stars differ in glory. Perhaps, however, the 
salient criticism which most laymen are disposed to make 
on the preacher is directly intimated by the word itself. 
When Margaret of Anjou, wjth her deadly sneer, asks 
Richard of York, “ Was’t you made preachment of your 
high descent?” or when Lochiel bids the death-telling seer 
“Go preach to the coward,” or when, in every-day conver- 
sation, we rebel against some “autocrat of the breakfast 
table,” some “tremendous engine of colloquial oppression,” 
and say, “Don’t preach!” there is a suggestion of what 
restless or restive congregations think they have’ to com- 
plain of. The race of Poundtexts and Mucklewraths has, 
it is true, nearly passed from the pulpit; and those who long 
to escape from a homiletic infliction do not often, like 
Dalgetty, in Argyle’s chapel, have to listen to “sixteenthly, 
seventeenthly, eighteenthly, and to conclude,” before they 
get their chance. Yet it sometimes seems to us laymen 
as if it still “pleased God to save them that believe by 
the foolishness of preaching.” It is difficult to define our 
chief grievance, though I shall perhaps illustrate it before I 
finish. But most laymen who chance to hear me, and per- 
haps here and there a candid clergyman, will apprehend my 
meaning without a detailed explanation. There is a com- 
mon dreary character under divers manifestations from the 
pulpit, which we generally have in mind when we speak of 
the conventional preacher. It is not alone the anodyne 
which, notwithstanding the disappearance of the Muckle- 
wraths and Poundtexts, is still so often deftly wrapped in 
a platitudinous pulpit utterance. It is not merely the defi- 
ciency, sometimes observable in the sermon, of any earthly 
or any heavenly good except the enforcement of the divine 
virtue of patience; nor is it only the occasional concealment 
of a sufficient clew to what the clergyman is driving at. It 
is not alone the want of tact or the want of sense, or the 
want of force, or the combination of the smatterings of many 
things. with the soul of nothing,— faults which in varying 
degrees are found in different preachers. It is not even 
alone the too frequent absence of an intense and vital ear- 
10 
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nestness,— sad and fatal as this is,— or of spirituality, that 
radiant gift which etherealizes what is heavy, and throws 
the aureole of sanctity on the commonplace; but it is some- 
thing made up more or less from some or all of these defects, 
’ and still sometimes colored by a certain polemical arrogance 
of tone, now happily in most pulpits greatly softened, which 
makes ex cathedra tyranny so provocative of resistance. 

For the purpose of our inquiry, the laity may be divided 
into two generic classes,— those who go to church and those 
who do not. This latter class may again be unequally 
divided into the many, of both rich and poor, who stay away 
from a desire for rest and recreation, and the few who think 
they know more than the preacher, and regard church-going 
as a waste of time. Some of those belonging to the former 
of these subdivisions might perhaps be drawn to church to 
hear a preacher who is much talked of, and afterward, per- 
haps, kept there by a higher motive, if the pulpit should 
again develop the magnetic power, the apparent loss of 
which we now bewail in the average clergy, of whom I 
speak; for I must not be suspected of referring to the wise 
and great teachers, whom we all recognize. But those 
laymen who, from whatever cause, are confirmed in their 
determination to stay away, cannot be said to make any 
demand on the preacher, unless to be let alone. Sceptics 
certainly demand nothing of the pulpit. If they made a 
demand, you could not satisfy it. If you satisfied it, neither 
Christianity nor religion would be left, and your vocation 
would be gone. It is, therefore, the demands of church- 
goers only, which need be considered here. At least, we 
may assume that what will satisfy them will attract as 
many of the other class as are capable of being attracted 
at all. 

“‘ What is the demand made on the pulpit by the average 
layman?” is the question, then, which I am asked. But the 
answer to this question, though, if intelligently made, it may 
be suggestive to the preacher, can be nothing more. The 
congregation must not control the minister. The minister, 
according to our Congregational system, according to any 
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system of worship which has a life and a soul, must, subject 
to his responsibility, to his conscience, and to God, be free 
to choose his subjects, and treat them as he pleases. The 
demand of the average layman may perhaps be found by 
looking at the churches where men most “do congregate.” 
Those congregations may possibly be attracted, not by the 
inherent greatness of the preacher nor by the good he does, 
but by his stooping to the level of the ordinary men who 
compose the average audience. Instead of lifting them up, 
he may, from policy or from a certain grovelling quality of 
nature, be “afraid of that which is high.” Before the civil 
war, some of the preachers who truckled to the demands of 
slavery, and, in obedience to the warnings of conservative 
commerce and timid wealth, dared not grapple with the pro- 
tean monster sin of that day, but softly smiled at it, were 
among those who had the largest and best satisfied congrega- 
tions. The stake is not popular, and martyrs have a slender 
following. Their blood indeed is the seed of the Church, but 
the living utterance of those who practise and counsel self- 
abnegation does not suit the “average layman.” Ministers 
of the gospel, do not then palter with your trust! Let 
earthly influence go except as it may be highly and holily 
won, and be an auxiliary to your great,—I use the word 
advisedly,— your great mission. Ascertain, indeed, what 
your congregation demands; but, if the demand be low, do 
not descend to satisfy it, but educate and elevate the moral 
sense of your people, till, in satisfying their demand, you 
satisfy also your own high conception. 

With this confession of the layman’s impotence, let me 
attempt, with sincere diffidence, to answer the inquiry. 

On the occasion of a Presbyterian Synod once held in this 
State, one of the deacons, upon whom some of the ministers 
composing it were to be quartered, being asked which of 
them he should prefer to receive, answered that he did not 
care, only he “should like to have men of good moral char- 
acter.” The laymen whom I shall try to represent are even 
more exacting than the deacon on this preliminary point. 

1. In the first place, then, the preacher must be spirit- 
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ually minded. He must have the moral pre-eminence which 
marks and makes the true prophet. In our Church, apos- 
tolic descent is not written in an ecclesiastical pedigree, but 
is certified by the Creator on the soul; and, believe me, a 
congregation worth having can read the certificate. 

I once heard a discussion between a clever lawyer and a 
woman, in which the lawyer maintained that there was no 
difference between the effect of the truth, whether conveyed 
by a man of impure life or uttered by a saint. The woman 
was not perhaps his match in the technical dialectics of the 
discussion ; but her instincts argued better than his logic, as 
we thought who listened. Pure water cannot flow untainted 
through an impure conduit. Sanctity of life is the true 
sanction of spiritual authority. As Emerson remarks: “Do 
- not say things. Your life thunders above your head, and 
drowns your voice.” All congregations see through shams. 
Acting in a pulpit does not half the good of acting on a 
stage. In one, we see through the falsé; in the other, we 
admire the representation of the true. The layman will 
not be alienated or dismayed by doctrinal and intellectual 
differences from the pastor, if the pastor have the divine 
spark. 4 

2. But, in the next place, the preacher nowadays should 
be, if not what we call distinctly an intellectual man, at 
least a man of original force as well as of culture. He must 
in these respects be far superior to the average of his audi- 
ence, and equal to the best among them. If he be nota 
strong man as well as a good man, he may write beautiful 
essays, he may adorn the lecture-room, but he will not ade- 
quately fill the pulpit or discharge the pastoral office. If 
he be feeble, he cannot be really useful. He may better 
resign his charge than abdicate the high duty it imposes 
of guiding and leading his congregation. Though, as I 
shall by and by insist, he should not unnecessarily discuss 
scientific or abstract questions in the pulpit, he must never 
betray ignorance of what science has demonstrated. The 
days are passed from our pulpit forever, when the preacher 
could sit down in the quiet of his library, and, culling 
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a little here and a little there, taking a pinch of doctrine 
from one shelf and a few flowers of rhetoric from another, 
mix the right amount of nutriment and flavor in a discourse, 
which would delight his audience, and make the gossips of 
the congregation say, on leaving the church, “ What a beau- 
tiful sermon”! Even the women, who, Mrs. Kemble used 
to declare, were delighted with a sermon per se, have 
learned more about the scientific questions, which are now 
sought to be regarded as affecting religion, than anybody 
knew when the great preachers of the last generation 
flourished. They have their own canons of criticism, and 
make comments on the pulpit, not less vital and sturdy 
than those of their rougher consorts and papas. Classical 
learning, of which our fathers had more than we, is at a 
discount; but, on the other hand,-knowledge, both scientific 
and practical, has welled up and spread, and has permeated 
society, like a fountain overflowing a sand-bank. The 
preacher must never take up a topic, unless he be thor- 
oughly qualified to handle it. He must beware of putting 
himself in the predicament, against which Crabbe cautions 
the poor missionary, when he says of the subject of the 
projected salvation: “And what if -he should know as 
much as you?” The literal interpretations of Scripture 
and amplifications of texts, once so satisfactory, would 
now imply a suicidal ignorance of the facts which science 
has demonstrated. I would rather have no preacher than 
a commonplace or uninspired one. The Episcopal service 
can perhaps dispense with a strong sermon. The Con- 
gregational cannot. 

A certain distinguished clergyman, in preaching on the 
parable of the “ Rich Man,” after describing at some length 
his wretched situation in comparison with that of his lately 
humble neighbor, and quoting his appeal for a drop of 
water, continued thus: “To this entirely natural, but, 
under the circumstances, wholly inadmissible request, the 
Father of the faithful interposes the insuperable physical 
obstacle which intervened, and the no less insuperable 
obstacle of the divine command.” Such a style of para- 
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phrase and preaching, I fear, would hardly help Unitarian 
sinners to the right side of the gulf. 

3. The preacher must appreciate and love his calling. 
His heart must.be in it. “How shall he preach, except he 
be sent?” As in the Catholic Church those only are made 
monks and nuns who feel a vocation for monasteries and 
convents, those only should be our preachers who feel called 
to their high office. ; 

4. Do not undertake too much in your discourses. Ona 
special occasion, your audience may bear with you patiently. 
But the Sunday preaching needed now requires simplicity, 
directness, not elaboration; and every sentence of the second 
half-hour will, as a rule, break the force of every one in the 
first half. As the orator tells you the secret of his art is, 
“ Action, action, action!” the secret of your vocation, so 
far as it is an art, lies in a mighty concentration. Weigh, 
not multiply your words. Write your sermons as Bishop 
Butler wrote the Analogy,—first cut them down one-half, 
and then cut down that half one-half. Do not divide or 
scatter your thoughts. Follow out and expose the wind- 
ings and driftings of a single master-passion, like Massillon. 
Gather your colored rays into a single beam of pure white 
light, if you would have it illumine the soul. Louis XV. 
said, after hearing a sermon by the Abbé Maury, “If the 
Abbé had talked to us a little about religion, he would have 
spoken of everything,” which reminds us of the remark made 
about Leo X. by the Catholic historian, Sarpi,— that he was 
“so charming that he would have been a perfect man, if he 
had had some knowledge of religious matters and a little 
inclination for piety, concerning which he never troubled 
himself.” Now, our good clergy are not, in general, wanting 
in piety, and they do talk about religion; but some of them 
mix it up with so many other matters — social, esthetic, and 
political — that the point of what they say is sometimes 
dulled or lost. 

5. “ Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; all is vanity.” 
And do thou, O preacher of to day, beware thyself of vanity, 
not only in the primary sense in which it was thus used by 
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thy great model, but in the secondary sense, which would 
lead thee to make a fine discourse for the sake of its being 
fine. Mere fine wriiing is out of place in the pulpit. Nei- 
ther Paul nor Jesus studied their language. We do not 
wish to be diverted from the subject to the preacher; and he 
must think of it, not of himself. Let him not be too con- 
cerned with the fashion of his altar, but see that the flame 
on it burns pure and steady. 

6. It was the remark of a sensible though not an accom- 
plished person that “it is very difficult and quite impossible 
to give expression to those ideas whereof we are not our- 
selves possessed.” Be intelligible, clear, and exact in all 
your statements; and, in order to produce this result, be 
sure you have a precise conception of the idea you intend 
to convey. From the importance chiefly of this considera- 
tion, I am inclined to deprecate extempore preaching, though 
it is undoubtedly an excellent discipline for the minister; 
and I confess I doubt whether the laity at large would agree 
with me in my objection to it. If the right inspiration de- 
scend upon the clergyman at the moment of pulpit utter- 
ance, it has indeed a thrilling and transforming power, but 
I think it generally does not so descend; and the preacher 
“is led to stray from the point he had marked out for him- 
self by any chance suggestion, as hounds are sometimes 
thrown off the main chase by the scent left by younger 
game crossing their path. The congregation has the right to 
your best and best considered thoughts, and, if your sermon 
be spoken and not read, it should have been thought out 
with the same care as if it had been written. 

7. As regards the bearing of the clergyman in the pulpit, 
there is perhaps a certain mechanical advantage in the de- 
corous method of the Episcopal ritual service, which, while 
it tends to bring ministers more nearly to the same level, 
and I think perhaps enfeebles the vital spark with which 
they should enkindle their congregations, yet almost of 
necessity imposes on them a uniform unexceptionableness 
of demeanor. If you of the Congregational ministry, who 
are not thus outwardly constrained, feel as you should, 
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whenever you enter the pulpit, a fresh sense of the respon- 
sibility and duty which belong to your charge and your 
office, the solemn propriety of your bearing will be better 
secured by the inspiration of this inward monitor than by 
the protection of any canon which a ritual service could for- 
mulate. 

8. I need not remind you of the reverence toward God 
which belongs to the pulpit, and which, as just suggested, 
should characterize not only the matter of your discourse, 
but the tone and manner of its delivery. But irreverence 
is a national vice; and there is a reverence toward man 
which sometimes is, but never should be, forgotten in the 
pulpit in which Channing has stood, and which is the cor- 
relative and complement of the other. 

9. We who call ourselves “ Liberal Christians” demand 
and accord in its proper sphere the widest range of legiti- 
mate inquiry. We believe we should prove all things, hold- 
ing fast only to that which is good. But make your proof 
in your closet, and offer to your congregation only that 
which is good. “I want a preacher,” said a layman to me, 
“to deliver me a message, not to philosophize about it.” 
Whether your convictions come in your solemn and trust- 
ful moments, like inspirations brought to you as if by 
Gabriel; or whether, after patient study of mysterious and 
perplexing questions, they have gradually taken possession 
of your soul, announce them with a fervid decisiveness, as 
if you were indeed apostles, and your mission divine. Do 
not leave on your audience any impression of uncertainty 
in your opinions or your faith. Let them see not the repul- 
sive chrysalis or the mysterious development of your con- 
ception, but only the full-fledged and emancipated thought, 
as it mounts with its wings dipped and expanded in the 
light of heaven. 

None of us laymen, certainly, have uniform consistency 
ourselves, either in our opinions or conduct; and we have 
no right to demand it from our ministers in any absolute 


sense. Indeed, the conditions of mental growth and prog- 


ress often prevent an outward and apparent consistency 
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of opinion. But unnecessary inconsistency — inconsistency 
that shows merely the oscillations of the pendulum, and 
not the steady march of the hand round the dial — is a fault. 
which results from this expression of opinions before they 
are thought out into matured convictions, and, when habit- 
ually committed in the pulpit, greatly injures the minister’s 
legitimate influence on the congregation. 

10. As a corollary of what I have said, be earnest. Have 
your heart, your soul, your being in your work. Not only 
have the conviction that you wish to put before your audi- 
ence, but let them feel that you have it. Preach like Mr. 
Eden, in Charles Reade’s novel of Never Too Late to Mend, 
so that each sinner may think that you aim at him. Let 
your audience feel toward you what the “ Great Monarch ” 
said to Massillon, “ Father, I have heard several great 
men, and have been satisfied with them; but you have 
made me dissatisfied with myself.” Let us Unitarians free 
ourselves from the charge — which we are too prone to be 
flattered by, instead of regarding it as the reproach it is — 
of being merely intellectual. An intellectual verity is a 
wedge which will make no entrance into the soul, until 
the preacher with the trip-hammer of his tremendous con- 
viction drives it into the heart, which would otherwise be 
as alog. Do not refine too much, after the fashion of the 
day, about the nature and variability of conscience, but 
prick it. Each man knows it is the arbiter, which, if ap- 
pealed to when awake and alert, will bring to his heart 
heaven or hell, as its behests are obeyed or not. To the 
awakening of the individual conscience, says Martineau, 
“God has committed the true progress of mankind.” “ All 
that reason teaches,” says Dr. Hedge, “ is that God is Law. 
All that religion teaches is that God is Love.” There is an 
emotional side to all conceptions, as real as the intellectual 
side, and as true a basis in one direction, even for philo- 
sophical deductions. On the intellectual side, knowledge 
must be captain, must raise the standard, and marshal and 
a his aggressive forces. On the other, consciousness and 

piritual insight must guide the angelic host of instincts 
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and intuitions on a distinct, but not less real, not less 
glorious field. Philosophy wages her battles on the former 
ground. On the other, there should be won “the peace 
which passeth all understanding,” and which is wrung from 
conviction, alike unquestioning and irrefragable. Remem- 
ber that it is through that tender and divine part of us, 
which we call the heart, that man is brought near to God 
who is Love. The heart as well. as the intellect comes 
from him, and its reasoning is as divine. It is through 
the heart that men are stirred, not only to goodness, but 
to all real and high greatness. Whatever, indeed, most 
highly lifts up the intellect most truly expands the heart. 
“Neither should I think,” says Junius, “the most exalted 
faculties of the human mind a gift worthy of the divinity, 
nor any improvement in the exercise of them a subject 
of gratitude to my fellow-creatures, if I were not satisfied 
that really to inform the understanding corrects and en- 
larges the heart.” From the days of Paul to Chrysostom, 
from Chrysostom to Peter the Hermit, from Peter the Her- 
mit to Massillon and Bourdaloue, from the great French 
preachers to Whitefield, from Whitefield to Channing, from 
Channing to Collyer, nearly all that has been accomplished 
by preaching has been wrought less by intellectual argu- 
ments than by appeals to the heart and soul. The reason- 
ings of Butler and Hooker have been practically less con- 
vincing than the sympathetic warnings of Baxter and 
Bunyan. Human nature is the same in a church, a cathe- 
dral, a meeting-house, or a camp; and the Unitarian is no 
less subject to its laws than the Methodist. We cannot 
apply the rules of Euclid or Aristotle to religion. We 
cannot prove spiritual truth. 

Do not, however, let me be understood as advocating a 
religion in which a merely emotional and barren sensibility 
is drafted as a substitute for the fecund energy, the moral 
self-denial, the courageous self-devotion, from which virtue 
can alone draw its germinating, invigorating, and transform- 
ing power. We have no faith in sudden revivals and expe- 
riences of religion; we do not love long faces or nasal 
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twangs; we do not sit on anxious benches; and we believe 
rather in a life of patient unselfishness than an ecstasy of 
remorse or a death-bed repentance as the: aim and evidence 
of religion. But reason shares its empire with love. We, 
like all others, of all beliefs and all ages, have instincts, 
cravings, and aspirations that must be satisfied,— satisfied 
not by dialectics or homiletics, but by sympathy, by the 
“sweet assurance given by looks,” by communion with God, 
by the interior sense of his presence, made as sensible and 
as invigorating to the soul as the oxygen we breathe, but 
cannot see, to the corporal frame. The craving for faith to 
the soul is as real as the necessity for bread for the body. 
The cold logic of cosmogony will not appease it. 

There is a subtle scepticism, which retains its hold on the 
name of faith for the sake of that name and the wonders it 
has wrought, but which resolves it into the observation of 
facts and the tendencies of fact. There is no wholesome, 
regenerative power in this so-called faith. It cannot re- 
move mountains of trouble or difficulty. It can but analyze 
them. By such a faith alone, Cesar, Napoleon, Mohammed, 
Joan of Arc, even Watts or Morse, could never have done 
what they did; for no facts had before existed, to their 
knowledge, to justify their achievements. With such a faith 
alone, heroism could not be; Christianity would not be 
worth preaching. The worshipper comes from the babel 
of the town to the cloistered quiet of the church, leaving 
behind him his doubts and speculations, as the passer-by 
steps from the strand into the temple; and here he seeks, 
here he should find, an air so still, so pure, so divine, that 
already, before the first utterance of the preacher, his soul is 
lifted above the aisle, above the dome, above the sky, above 
the stars,—to heaven, to God. The closest reasoning can 
only end in the cry, “Lord, I believe: help thou mine 
unbelief.” 

11. “Never fear the truth” is the favorite rallying cry of 
science. But it is a cry which the Christian may repeat as 
sincerely. The long line of Christian martyrs attests that 
science has no exclusive claim to a self-devoted love of truth. 
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If it has been the guide of the lover of wisdom, so, too, the 
Christian can “do nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth” can do all. He too, knows that, when earnestly 
sought and ‘won, and rightly applied, it touches nothing that 
it does not adorn, that nothing is truly lovely that it has 
not touched. “Never fear the truth,” then, should be as 
steady a warning, as constant a guide to the clergyman in 
his study, as to the professed searcher for knowledge in the 
laboratory. But do not let me be misapprehended, when I 
say that even truth, high, essential, inspiring as it is, may 
be misused or untimely paraded, as science can extract 
poisons from the most healthful fruits and herbs, or as those 
fruits and herbs may be fatal to a diseased person. Nothing 
can be more likely to interfere with the attainment of wide 
and general truth than the ill-timed and irrelevant announce- 
ment of detached portions of it. The absolute wrongfulness 
of telling truth out of place and otherwise than with right 
motives and for a good end is recognized by a well-known 
doctrine of the law. 

Therefore, though we say with the philosopher, “ Never 
fear the truth,” let us add, “but be sure that it is the truth, 
so far as you may have been enabled to ascertain it, and do 
not thrust before your hearers supposed truth, unless you 
are assured it is well-timed and helpful.” 

12. But, again, while no Christians have ampler material 
than Unitarians for a positive and saving faith, we are too 
content with negations. “ Falsehoods,” says Dr. Newman, 
“can be refuted by argument; but only by true data can 
they be expelled.” We need the refreshment, the revivifica- 
tion, the strength, which comes from positive affirmation. 
Iconoclasm is our great danger. A savage can destroy a 
temple, but an architect only can build it. 

Let us beware of pulling down the old temples of relig- 
ion too fast and too far. These temples were the shrines of 
some pure truth, as welt as monuments of exquisite beauty. 
We cannot change the old corner-stone. Let us have con- 
struction, not destruction. Let us enlist in the army of 
Solomon, not the army of Titus. In the midst of all the 
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good that science has wrought stands the confirmation of 
the eternal and omnipresent truth which we have learned 
by rote, many of us, rather than by heart, that “order is 
heaven’s first law.” 

18. I need hardly say to the clergymen in this audience, 
“Do not preach dry doctrine.” It is not the fault of the 
age. Certainly, it is not the fault of “Liberal Christians.” 
But, so long as you preach in a Christian pulpit and bear a 
Christian name, do not desert the standard of Christ. It is 
a sacred tradition and a mighty bond. The name of Jesus 
thrills through the soul, fraught with the sacred memories 
gathered and heaped for near two thousand years. During 
this time, he has been to us an inspired and inspiring guide, 
leader, friend, and master. Not till the Christian temples, 
which rose on the ruins of the pagan ones shall in turn 
have been razed to the ground, and on their site shall have 
been builded the temples of science, will it be time to sur- 
render the traditions, the hopes, the faith, the glory which 
belong to that Name, or the personal aid, the individual 
assurance which it imparts. 

14. There are two general aspects under which sermons 
may be properly classed : — 

1. The practical. The soul is perplexed with the ques- 
tions which spring up along our daily path. The passions 
goad and betray. The will falters. Pleasure lays her am- 
bush. Pride digs her pit. We laymen have, from our own 
fault perhaps, little time to think out and solve the prob- 
lems we are forced to encounter; and we crave some pioneer 
to go before and encourage us,— some clear eye to point the 
way, some strong hand to lead us through the fogs and over 
the rocks. Even conscience, an unerring monitor when in- 
structed and aroused, is sleepy or confused. Two roads 
part. We need a finger-post. Without it, we go right or 
left by chance. By chance, we are saved. By chance, we 
are lost. In these moments of perplexity, the wise and well- 
considered words of the minister may be of precious impor- 
tance. There is no question of the actual conduct of life, 
of private or public duty, which has not its right and wrong 
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side, and also —to use the words of a correspondent — “its 
relation to the kingdom of God and the conscience of man,” 
and on which, if you, the clergy, have made up your mind, 
it is not your right and may not be your duty to announce 
your conviction and proffer your advice,— not indeed in a 
dogmatic way nor an arrogant tone, but as a teacher and 
friend. 

The discharge of a clergyman’s duty in this respect may 
often be well tested by the good works done by his congre- 
gation. The test is not necessarily a fair one, as congrega- 
tions may be composed of mere lay-figures instead of real, 
living laymen. But if they, as a body or as represented by 
some of their members, actively and habitually promote 
useful reforms and judicious enterprises for the well-being 
of their fellow-men, the preacher may fairly be presumed to 
have the sort of merit I refer to. 

The pulpit is not indeed the place to discuss what are 
generally called “secular topics,” unless they are of para- 
mount interest, and are practically connected with the 
active duty of life, and are also topics on which the popu- 
lar mind is manifestly uneducated or misdirected. But 
there are times when, and practical questions on which, to 
be silent is to sin. In slavery days, the minds of men of all 
classes were confused and perverted; and the clergy as a 
body, while they should not have been blamed for not in- 
truding into their discourses ethical discussions which might 
have involved the consideration of a divided duty between 
the express laws of man and different interpretations of the 
law of God, were yet sometimes justly charged with cow- 
ardice in shirking plain moral questions which directly grew 
out of the great evil, and met them in their path and stared 
them in the face. We honored those brave men who did 
their duty in the pulpit, while they saw the money-changers 
of their temple —the rich traders who built and furnished 
their houses and bought their carriages and yachts with 
money made out of cotton — turn their backs on the pulpit, 
and walk out of church. So there are always specious im- 
moralities,— somewhat popular sins,— practices by which 
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the public mind is insidiously debauched, which sometimes 
have the countenance of certain plousiarchs, men of wealth 
and therefore of power in the community. The steady de- 
nunciation of these demands the courage which belongs to 
the true disciples of Him who came not to bring peace, but 
asword. On those ministers who fulfil this duty we bestow 
the sort of admiration we give to Nathan rebuking David 
or Bourdaloue reproving the “Great Monarch.” The clergy 
must, as I have said, beware of speaking of doubtful ques- 
tions of morals in an ex cathedra tone, or of dragging ques- 
tions of an unspiritual nature needlessly into the pulpit. 
But a belted knight might better quail before the lance of 
his adversary, a policeman might better run from a murder- 
ous burglar detected in the act, than a minister of God 
cringe before the pet vice of his congregation or of the 
public. Be without fear, as well as without reproach. 

But, secondly, while what we call the practical, as relating 
to the immediate duties of life, is essential to be considered 
in the pulpit, there is yet a higher duty for the preacher. 
Before the practical is the ideal: beyond the devious paths 
of this world is the narrow way to that bourne whence no 
traveller returns. We scramble vainly and hopelessly, un- 
less the whole journey of life be illumined by the light from 
behind the heavenly goal. . 

Imagination is as important to the true preacher as to the 
painter. He must bring before his audience things unseen. 
He must lead the “difficult way” over the “ enchanted 
ground,” across the “calm river,” through the “land of 
Beulah, where the sun shineth by night and day,” to the 
“celestial city.” He must set visibly.before us “ the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,” 
raising the standard always higher than we can reach, but 
always within our aim. As there is a natural body and a 
spiritual body, as there are laws of this world and a higher 
law still, so there is a nobler work for the teacher of the 
soul than anything which confines his lesson to a scrutiny 
of earthly vexations. I do not mean to counsel an impracti- 
cable or visionary course of moral teaching, or to deny that 
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by doing the duty nearest to us we shall be led to that 
which is farther on and up. But as the English on both 
sides of the Atlantic go to war for the compulsory payment 
of a sixpence, and the French go to war for an idea only, so 
there is a double warfare in life ; and there is a double duty 
for the preacher,— to guide us through the ethical and prac- 
tical mazes of this world and to beckon and cheer us onward 
to the peace and the glory beyond. 

15. Perhaps it is not to be regretted that it was not till 
very lately, and after my address was already too long, that 
I learned that my subject was intended to include the “ edu- 
cation and work of the ministry.” I do not think the laity 
have the practical data necessary to enable them to give 
useful advice, either as to the preliminary education of the 
minister or a detailed mode of discharging his quasi public 
office as a moral teacher of men outside of the pulpit; still 
less how to perform those tender and divine duties in the 
parish or the church society, which each must judge of for 
himself, and do as the Holy Spirit may enable him. I say, 
therefore, simply, on these points, that after he enters the 
ministry, and so far as possible while he is still preparing 
for it, the suggestion I shall quote from a correspondent is 
a valuable one, in reference to his whole pastoral duty, as 
well as his sermons,— that he avail himself of every opportu- 
nity to gain an actual experience of the trials of life, in order 
that his advice and aid may have the practical usefulness 
which personal experience always gives, and sometimes alone 
can give. 

As to the duties of active benevolence and sympathy, 
I think it still more true in regard to these than in reference 
to mere preaching that the secret of a pastor’s success is 
that his heart is in his work. There are other essential 
qualifications, but this is the chief. No one has duties to 
discharge, which so demand a sympathetic human nature, as 
the duties of the minister to the members of his society indi- 
vidually. The sick and the departing soul crave the elixir, 
which, if he be true, and, like Douglas, tender as well as 
true, will be so sweet from him. If he can avoid the dread- 
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ful professional air, which sometimes marks the cloth, and 
puts between him and the sufferer a distance which no art 
can bridge; and if, at the right moment, with natural and 
heartfelt sympathy and with gentle tact, he offer without 
intruding the cheering and consoling assurances which can 


“minister to a mind diseased,” there are few solitary souls 
that will not, sooner or later, accept them with a grateful 
and hopeful sense of new life. When a clergyman’s lofty 
moral bearing raises him above his fellows, he wins our 
respect. When he takes an active part in the community 
at large, as he often does, and properly should, in originat- 


ing, organizing, and administering associations and enter- 
prises, for the relief of his fellow-men, both in and out of his 
society or parish, we admire him. When, at our bedside, or 
in our trouble, without a made-up face, which is as unpleas- 
ant a badge of office as an undertaker’s black gloves, he 
cheers and sustains us by a light and a strength we have 
failed to find in our own heart and home, or by our unaided 
search, he wins our love. 


But the sense of my prolixity, which is giving my clerical 
friends their revenge for some advice I offered them near the 
outset of my remarks, reminds me that it is, perhaps, less 
my duty to make my own imperfect criticisms on the pulpit 
and ministry than to report the actual opinions entertained 
among our congregations. 


[The length of this essay compels the omission of the 
quotations above alluded to.—ED. | 


I have adverted to the question of the propriety and 
advantage of introducing into the pulpit forensic disputa- 
tions between science and religion, whether such a discus- 
sion is for the true benefit of Religion or tends to degrade 
her from her high office. Many are so disgusted with the 
controversy as it has been conducted that they would drive 
the subject wholly from the pulpit. I have failed in my 
“ preachment,” if you do not already know that my humble 
advice would be to avoid the discussion as out of place in 


12 
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the pulpit, but never to fail to accept frankly the conclu- 
sions which science has demonstrated, nor show a sensitive 
avoidance of them whenever they are brought properly and 
pertinently within the scope of a religious discourse.. A 
scientific controversy in the pulpit is still more out of place 
than the polemical ones, which it has happily nearly out- 
grown or discarded, and is quite as unfructifying. But 
candor is a virtue, the want of which used to be thought 
unfavorably to distinguish polemical opponents, and is now 
again — unjustly, I believe, as a general rule—charged on 
the professors of religion by the professors of science. To 
deny the demonstrations of science justly incurs the con- 
tempt of her votaries. 

We must agree that the ground on which the preacher 
and worshipper both stand has in some respects greatly 
changed since our fathers’ days. <A giant throe, a convul- 
sion, has passed under our chancels and shaken our pulpits; 
and we almost look up with anxious fear to see whether 
these pulpits are still standing. They stand; but some of 
them totter, some of them lean like the tower of Pisa. 

Our nature demands and is capable of infinite develop- 
ment, it is true, but something in our, souls craves no less 
intensely stability and repose; not indeed what seems to 
the Protestant the stolid serfdom of the Catholic, but the 
mighty calm which, when it holds the heart of the Catholic 
and Protestant alike, resembles the eternal peace of the 
ocean beneath the billows which forever vex its surface. 
What is there to satisfy this essential and eternal need? 
What is it that changes? What is it that stays? What 
shall science, with the hearty acquiescence of liberal Chris- 
tianity,— what may you in your closet and at all proper 


times,— discuss and discuss, never wearying till every wrap- 
per and husk are pierced through and the kernel is reached ? 
What is it that stands, not indeed as the adamantine hills, 
for, as your would-be antagonists remind you, they have 
surged up out of molten chaos and shall dissolve again ? 
What is it that stands, not like prophecies which shall fail, 
not like tongues which shall cease, not like man’s knowl- 
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edge which shall vanish away, but like love which never 
fails ? 

The excellent Father M’Glynn in a Catholic pulpit, in an 
ecstasy of faith, pointed his congregation to a vision of his 
Church, which he described as a ship with all her canvas 
set low and aloft, defying and mounting the angry waves, 
in the triumphant career which must bear its fortunate 
freight to its heavenly haven. “For why?” cried the good 
father, in inspired accents slightly dashed with an honest 
brogue ; “for it is founded on a rock!” 

Now, if we leave out the national peculiarity of Father 
M’Glynn’s mode of statement, there is yet a truth contained 
in it, which our liberal congregations should recognize, even 
if it be not precisely that which the good father intended to 
depict as the characteristic of the Catholic Church. 

In this century of material progress, the scientific discov- 
eries of which perhaps surpass in number and almost rival 
in importance the aggregate of all that have preceded it 
since the Christian era, in which almost every mineral com- 
posing the earth’s crust has been subjected to microscopic 
examination, and the very beams of light from the farthest 
planet have been resolved into metallic railways for the 
triumphant car of Science, when both the laws which govern 
the universe and the primordial atoms of which it is com- 
posed have been analyzed with relentless scrutiny, the 
Church,— that Church which our fathers with reverent and 
unquestioning faith called the Church of Christ,— that ven- 
erable Church could not escape attack; and partly from 
its historic bigotry, partly from its devoted blindness, and 
partly from the radical misconceptions which were inter- 
woven with the visible framework of its faith, unhappily 
offered many vulnerable points to the assaults which have 
proved so formidable. Outside at least of the Roman Cath- 
olic pale, authority pure and simple is gone. Nothing 
within the domain of reason is accepted on trust. The He- 
braic story of the creation; the composition of the histories 
of the Old Testament and of the once sacred Books of the 
Law; the mission of the prophets and the functions of proph- 
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ecy; even the New Testament whose consonance with what 
is truest and deepest in otr nature, and whose responsive 
yield of the manna which could alone satisfy the suppliant, 
the famished, and the despairing soul longest shielded it 
both from direct hostility and from critical scrutiny,— all the 
once divine tradition, all the accepted heavenly record, are 
stripped by the modern Biblical scholar of their high, their 
supernatural sanction. The inspiration of the apostles, even 
the sweet and comforting words of Jesus, are, as many think, 
but the same wonderful afflatus which breathes in a greater 
or less degree, like an air from heaven, into every heart that 
intensely seeks the truth. The sight of spiritual things and 
the divine confidence are no longer sought in the Revelation 
which God sent by his angel to his servant John. The 
emerald and rainbow-girt throne, the crystal sea, the red 
and the black horse, Death on the pale horse, the Faithful 
and True on the white horse, the shining robes of the mar- 
tyrs, the black sun, the bloody moon, the darkening stars, 
the falling star Wormwood, the lion-headed horses breathing 
fire and brimstone, the red dragon Satan ; the woman clothed 
with the sun, bearing a man-child; the war in heaven, the 
voice of the heavenly harpers, the new heaven, the new 
earth, the water and the tree of life, and the Lord and the 
Lamb on their thrones,— for these, we have the gradual ger- 
minations and developments of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; the traditions of the oldest rocks existing on our 
little planet, of rocks older than themselves, successively and 
slowly recorded during a hundred millions of years, by heat, 
water, air, and life, in the hieroglyphics which Science is 
spelling out and translating into language so plain that few 
free and intelligent church-goers can fail to accept it as an 
intelligible and truthful tale of the workings of a universal 
and harmonious system, out of which the planetary firma- 
ment has been evolved, and in which the future is an orderly 
and inexorable sequence of the past. Instead of apocalyptic 
prevision, we have uniform law, the obedience to which or 
the breach of which forecasts the future of man, with a cer- 
tainty far exceeding the exactness of fulfilment once attrib- 
uted to the prophecies of Israel. 
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So much, then, is changed; and the change is mighty. But 
does it change the dependent and trustful nature of man? 
Does it reach the essence of religion? Does it abolish 
faith? Has Science, in pointing out the visible relations of 
material phenomena, made less conceivable, less essential, 


the tender omniscience, the benign omnipotence, by which 
they are directed and controlled? Ah, no! In her judg- 
ment on the fulfilment of this mortal scheme, Science stops 
short of satisfying an inextinguishable need of human nat- 
ure,—a need the satisfaction of which, by those very con- 
ditions of being which she herself admits, is as necessary 


to us as any succeeding form and phase of existence to the 
preceding one in that evolutionary system which, so far as 
nature was within her ken, she has unfolded. The heart 
asks for bread; and in the midst of her glorious gifts to the 
intellect, she offers it a stone. But the heart will not accept 
the stone. It will have its hunger appeased, not by a stone, 
but by the bread of life. Those indeed demand that nour- 
ishment with intenser longing, and regain it with truer de- 
light, through whose souls has thrilled the fear that the 
bread which they craved for themselves and their children 
should indeed prove a Barmecide feast,—a mere phantom 
of bread, a very stone. 

In this great movement of floe and flood, the time has 
come when those of us who need hope and faith and immor- 
tality more than to know how and what we are should take 
our stand. Let us follow Science with wondering acquies- 
cence, while she traces the material plan of the universe ; 
but, if one of her followers denies that there is an intelli- 
gent plan and a Creator, let us say to him that he has gone 
out of the jurisdiction which is hers of right, and which 
commands visible phenomena alone, and has entered into 
the unseen realm of which she can take no cognizance. 
There is no common ground between you, ministers of re- 
ligion, and the man who does not recognize a God. 

When scientific men tell you that the life of the soul is 
evolved out of protoplasm by reason of its original sensi- 
tiveness; that matter,— so long grossly libelled as inert,— 
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matter and motion and thought are convertible terms; that 
intelligence is merely a higher development of animal life, 
and that, in tracing complex inner and outer relations, we 
pass without break from the phenomena of physical to the 
phenomena of mental life ; that an idea is but the psychical 
side of what on its physical side is an involved set of molec- 
ular changes, propagated through an involved set of ner- 
vous plexuses ; that one’s self is a group of psychical states, 
and that there is no future life but the recombination, in 
new forms, of the elements of which the individual is com- 
posed ; and, finally, that there is no God but the universe, as 
manifested in Nature,— to these men, you will say, if you be 
His ministers: “*Go your ways. Let there be peace betwixt 
us.” Do you speculate on these things in the lecture-room 
and philosophical magazine, and there show us to your 
hearts’ content how camels are evolved out of your con- 
sciousness or prophets out of protoplasm. We will listen 
soberly, and endeavor not to call your speculations nonsense. 
But we will not meet them, we will not consider them, in 
the church, which is a different sphere from yours, and to 
us is holy ground!” 

And when a pseudo-science, an illegitimate sister of the 
lovelier maid, brings up her fancied myriads of intelligent 
and active atoms, animated by a common esprit de corps, 
self-endowed with a great variety of intuitions, proclivities, 
and capacities, meeting other myriads like “bodies in the 
rye,” and tells us that out of these conjoined myriads the 
universe and we are se/f-evolved, we will restrain, if we can, 
the indignation which was kindled by a diviner spark than 
an intelligent atom, and we will bid her marshal her atomic 
cohorts in her own field for such contests as this world has 
to offer, believing they will meet the fate of the armed men 
who sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. But 
we will march with our army under that leadership alone 
which “giveth the victory that overcometh the world.” 

We have, many of us, had what seemed the pain of giving 
up certain beautiful dreams, and waking up to a dutiful and 


law-governed world. We have submitted to relinquish the 
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acceptation of the Bible as a whole, which, as some of us re- 
member, the late Dr. Walker, whose memory is so dear to 
us, kindling into a solemn fervor, which we thought inspired, 
adjured us never to abandon. We do not, we liberal Chris- 
tians, do not say, as so many Christians once did, that the 
Bible contains all religion. We do not try to reconcile 
literally the Old Testament promulgation of creation and 
the law with that proclaimed by the prophets of Science 
from the Sinais of Canada and New Hampshire; but we do 
say that Religion has nothing to fear from Science. She 
deals in her higher sphere with what Science cannot see, 
with that of which by the resources and methods of Science 
nothing can be known. If we rejected all we cannot com- 
prehend, there is no principle paraded by the followers of 
Science of which they could avail themselves for a single 
argument. We accept the wonderful notes and glosses 
which Science has attached to the material story of creation 
and theocracy we learned in the childhood of our faith; but, 
though we read the Bible with a larger knowledge and a 
more discerning love, it still remains to us the best, the 
wisest, the most satisfying, the most sacred of books. There 
is, as it seems to me, a “ conflict’ between Science and the 
Catholic Church,— especially between Science and the “ In- 
fallible Head” of that Church. But there is no conflict 
between the Protestant faith, as we cherish it, and any truth 
that Science has read in the stars, the earth, or the progres- 
sive development of animal life. Even Darwin thinks, by 
his theory, to supply a higher conception of the divine at- 
tributes than is offered by a special creation. Even Spencer 
admits that a religious system is an essential factor in the 
evolution of society. Even Channing declares that the ten- 
dencies of Science gre all toward God. 

But whether Science gives the explicit admission of an 
organizing intelligence in evolution, or ignores it as outside 
of her jurisdiction, that theory does not preclude the Chris- 
tian’s faith. If he admit that it is beautiful, even if he 
aceept it as true so far as the observed methods of material 
creation are concerned, he accepts it still with reverent awe, 
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still with unfailing faith. In its highest aspect and in what 
most concerns us, it does not indeed essentially vary from 
Channing’s doctrine of the infinite perfectibility of man, 
and his birth into a new life by death, the development of 
the unselfish from the selfish in conformity to the divine 
purpose, and under the influence of an infinite God. 

With these admissions, what have we lost? Nothing 
essential to the life or well-being of man or the future of 
the soul. Even without that Bible to which we rationally 
but still tenderly cling, we know that certain things of 
vital moment are true. The facts of our nature, the facts 
of our consciousness, are as certain as those which the phi- 
losopher reads through the telescope, the microscope, and 
the spectroscope. All that tends to convince us of immor- 
tality is in harmony with and is confirmed by the scheme 
of evolution. If there is no future, the evolutionist must 
say with Renan, “ This world is a miserable ambuscade.” 
The unsatisfied yearnings, the paralyzed germinations, .the 
countless evidences of existence still incompleted, which, 
by the essential laws of being, should eternally approach 
completion; the genii sometimes shut in a box, whose 
heads, should they escape, would strike the stars; the in- 
destructibility of all known being, and the ineradicable 
sense of persistent identity forever present amidst, forever 
presiding over, the ceaseless flux of the particles of which 
our physical bodies are composed; the law of justice recog- 
nized by our consciousness, by which man, having used up 
the means within his reach before death interposed his futile 
veto, is entitled to the means and the opportunity to finish 
his work; the dread enigmas of evil, suffering, and sin, 
which can have no other solution than the necessity of their 
existence to a perfectibility impossible under earthly limita- 
tions,— all this still declares, “ This mortal must put on im- 


mortality,” still pledges to us a life beyond, as surely as the 
lingering beams of the departed sun still give their bright 
assurance of his unbrokeh though unseen career. 

The true Christian exclaims as well as the positive phi- 
losopher : — 
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“From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man.” 


The true philosopher, raising his eyes and bending his 
knees, says as reverently as the Christian : — 
“Thou great First Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined, 


To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind.” 


No star-gazer dares to say, “God is not power.” No phi- 
losopher dares to say, “God is not wisdom.” No true man 
dares to say, “God is not love.” No iconoclast, no humani- 
tarian, no materialist, dare assail the character of Jesus. 
No historian can produce a hero so divine. Science cannot 
hew out of the rocks so noble a figure, nor distil from the 
sunbeam so pure an aureole as irradiates his brow. 

We still have, then, religion, God. Yes, we still have 
Christ. You ministers still have your vocation. The great 
duty still rests on you to resist materialism, to annihilate 
nihilism, to shield religion from the discordant attacks both 
of a self-conceited learning and an arrogant agnosticism. 
We cannot indeed cry out in childlike prayer to an im- 
personal God; but we may utter our prayer, and leave 
to Science her own communion. Our prayer, we know, 
strengthens the pure and trustful soul. Science cannot dis- 
turb this refreshing, invigorating, renovating fact. Again, 
we say, the story of knowledge neither satisfies nor pre- 
cludes the cravings of faith. With successive strides, Sci- 
ence climbs and penetrates the rocky barrier within which 
the details of that story have so long been hidden. She 
pronounces the “open sesame” which thrusts aside the 
stony gate; but, when the stone is rolled away, a light more 
celestial than her art can kindle shines from the cavernous 
tomb, and there is again seen a figure in shining garments, 
and a voice is still heard, saying: “ All power is given unto 
me in heaven-and earth, Go ye, therefore, and teach all 


13 
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nations, ... teaching them to observe whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

You ministers of the liberal Christian pulpit, who have 
done so much to soften and brighten the sterner. and darker 
aspect which falsehood and hypocrisy had given to religion ; 
who have already changed the cadaverous complexion of 
Calvinism to a life-like and generous hue; who have substi- 
tuted, in nearly all the sects of Protestantism, a natural and 
living hopefulness for an artificial and abject terror,— keep 
on, unterrified by the disclosures of science or the captious 
conceit of the revolutionists,— keep on in your glorious 
work. For this work, unite yourselves by all the bonds 
which, without weakening your individual and independent 
energy, your Congregationalism permits. Never abandon 
your calling or your colors till “ Gentile and Jew, and bond 
and free, are one in Christ, their head.” 





Editors’ Note- Book. 


EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


SPIRIT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


In this Conference number of the Review, we present to our 
readers the essays read at the morning sessions at Saratoga, and 
the opening sermon of Rev. Mr. Clayden, of London. It would 
be profitable to give, besides, the reports and addresses on various 


topics of denominational work or religious enterprise, that came 
before the Conference for its consideration and action. But we 
have already increased considerably the number of our pages, to 
give in full the elaborate essays, whose perusal will abundantly 
reward our readers, and must refer them to the full Report, which 
will be furnished to the delegates, for the rest. We copy below, 
however, several passages from the Report of the Council, pre- 
sented by Rev. Dr. Bellows, discussing topics which demand, as 
we believe, immediate and serious consideration. They are in 
the line of the measures and suggestions which have fundament- 
ally to’ do, as we conceive, not only with our denominational 
efficiency and progress, but with our loyalty to that portion of 
the religious work of the age providentially put into our hand to 
undertake. Especially, the call for missionaries, and the demand 
for the founding of new churches as the true and most efficient 
method of missionary work for the extension of liberal Chris- 
tianity, ought to have our most serious thought,— we believe, our 
most cordial and resolute seconding. 

And, unless we mistake the spirit of the Conference, the Unita- 
rian body is ready to listen gladly to the demand for more 
devoted and generous effort to extend the faith we hold by more 
effective organization, more persistent and devoted practical en- 
deavor, more generous consecration of ourselves and our wealth 
to the Christian help of men, and the religious service of our age. 
This key-note, sounded in the admirable opening sermon, met 
with general response and sympathy; and was prolonged and 
deepened in the earnest and practical spirit which pervaded all 
the action of the Conference, and made the occasion profoundly 
inspiring and instructive in the true ends of religious association 
and action. It but remains for our churches to cherish this grand 
impulse toward new hope and zeal, and use it to make actual 
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> 
our missionary organizations with the sinews of efficient action, 
and gaining, in return, that new access of interest and spiritual 
life that always follows prompt obedience to the vision of a larger 
and loftier duty. 


the plans and recommendations of the Conference ; so furnishing 


MISSIONARIES AND CHURCHES. 


The following is the discussion of these topics in the Report of 
the Council, to which we have alluded above : — 

“On the whole, our missionary work of the oral kind cannot 
be considered as brilliantly encouraging. It has, perhaps, been 
worth all it cost; for it has cost little. We have not acquired 
the missionary knack, and we have not yet reared the needed 
missionaries. Here and there, a splendid exception has turned 
up, of a natural-born or grace-inspired missionary, who has made 
his neighborhood, or even his State, and sometimes even more 
than that, lively with his propagandism of the gospel which we 
find in Jesus’ life and precepts. But it is plain that the days 
of building up or planting churches of our faith, by mere gifts of 
money, without the inspiration, zeal, and special qualifications of 
apostolic men who have the gift of at least one tongue, and the 
anointing of a consuming fire of earnestness, a love of souls, as 
well as a love of truth, a vision of the glorious consequences of 
awakening and filling men with the truth of God’s holiness, good- 
ness, and spiritual presence, and of stamping them with the image 
of the Master’s beauty and consecration, are passed ; that, w.thout 
this kind of equipment, missionaries are of little value, and the 
churches they plant rickety and without constitution or promise 
of life. Two or three missionaries of this kind, trailing their holy 
fire through every portion of our new country, might start a 
general flame. But we can expect nothing from what merely 
warms, but never heats, what only smokes, but never flames. 
The Council is of opinion that the support of missionary work 
should be strictly confined to men raised up, and proving their 
special qualification to do it; that the question should not be 
what call for missionary work is there, but what man is a born 
and proved missionary, and how can we raise the means to em- 
ploy him and-every one like him. It is not so much indifference 
to missionary work as doubts of the effectiveness of the kind 
undertaken that paralyzes our zeal. Given the man, the means of 
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his support might and would be forthcoming. If we have such 
men (and there can be no doubt we have some), they should 
be made missionaries at large, left largely to their own instincts 
and methods, generously supported, and the men ¢hey approve and 
find helpful, and are willing to leave the churches they found in 
charge of, sent to the fields they open. 

“The effort of our missionaries should not be the vague and 
general purpose of shedding light or arousing sympathy or col- 
lecting crowds to listen even to gospel preaching, but to plant 
and organize churches,—of course, by all means, independent 
and self-supporting churches, which they will mainly or soon be, 
if their apostle has the right sense of what to preach and where 
to preach. 


“ And here seems the proper place for the Council to say to the 
Conference that, important as the work of creating or directing 
or leavening public opinion in religious matters is, and valuable 
as the spread of our literature is, the special object to be kept 
in view by a conference of churches is the planting of new 
churches. As representatives of churches, we have specially in 


view church influences, in the building up of virtue, peace, order, 
and happiness, which are the true kingdom of God, by church 
means. No need is there to disparage other means,— literature, 
schools, general culture, science, philosophy; no need to debate 
the question whether the world owes more to churches than to 
schools or to commerce or to politics. Only as, when assembled 
as political economists, we talk about political economy; as edu- 
cationists, about education ; as patriots, about national principles ; 
as humanitarians, about humanity; as philosophers, about Aris- 
totle, Plato, Kant, and Hegel: so, when assembled as churchmen, 
let us talk about and promote the interests of churches or the 
church. That is our special business. We are not obliged, 
with fanatics, or with Papists or Calvinists, to declare that there 
is nothing good outside the Church or outside our Church, to 
justify, nay, to make it our evident duty to magnify, the special 
object that brings us together. The Council is well aware that 
a notion is not rare among those who have been reared under 
Unitarian influences that the days of churches are numbered, 
and that wise and unprejudiced men may better seek to exert 
whatever moral or spiritual influence they possess through other 
instrumentalities. Well, let us be grateful to all the friends of 
virtue and humanity, of truth and goodness, let them trust 
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churches or not. But, unless we mean to fall into their method, 
we must not cease to magnify and cherish our own. Believing 
that Christian churches are still a priceless possession of hu- 
manity, and profoundly identified with its best hopes; believing 
that the doubts and distrusts which assail the Church are really 
only providential means for correcting its abuses or errors ; 
believing that, in spite of dogmatic narrowness or belated usages 
or formalities emptied of their old meaning, the Church, the 
instituted and organized form of Christian worship, and fellow- 
ship in faith and love, must survive all moods of suspicion or 
aversion,— we think it not too much to say that we are here 
as churches to proclaim our faith in the Christian Church; 
here to prove our faith by our zeal for building up that portion 
of the walls of Zion committed to us; here to assert our convic- 
tion, and to embody it, that no part of the whole fortification 
is so important for us as the part Divine Providence has made 
it possible for us and no others to build up and defend, and to 
build higher and broader each year. In short, unless we believe 
in ourselves and our cause, we are wasting our time in keeping up 
these appearances ; and, if we believe, we must believe as church- 
men, in the churches, and in the duty of invigorating and increas- 
ing the churches, and must not be ashamed or afraid to avow 
and maintain our solicitude and our intense desire to see the 
Unitarian Church, and not merely Unitarian principles, spread 
and prevail. For the mere spread of general liberty and enlight- 
enment of thought, there is not only no difficulty, but no need 
of our specially concerning ourselves in our day. The news- 
papers, magazines, the current literature of the age, are breaking 
up surely, and even swiftly, all spiritual bondage and all mon- 
strous dogmas. For us to enter into this business as our special 
one is like running a one-horse express-wagon alongside and 
in competition with the Central Railroad. But to organize and 
institute churches, preserving the precious traditions of Christian 
faith, its reverence, its hopes, and prophecies; to organize in 
churches, which are hives of spiritual industry, the new freedom 
of thought, the new independence of will, the new and yet un- 
disciplined liberty of the age,— this is a work never so urgent, 
never so difficult, never so gracious, never less to be given over 
to languor and apathy than here and now. 

“The most difficult and, by mere utilitarian methods, the most 
hopeless of problems, but ever the most glorious and indestructi- 
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ble of hopes, is the organization of liberty. It has cost millions 
of lives and centuries of baffled effort, of disorder and ruin, to 
organize civil liberty. The Puritans, in 1600 to 1660, turned 
England, Scotland, and Ireland into a battle-field of hatreds and 
conflagrations and judicial murder to establish something like 
religious liberty in the three kingdoms. They beat down 
prelacy, they beheaded Laud, they dismantled cathedrals, they 
cut off Charles’ head, they abolished bishops and the House of 
Peers, they instituted independency, and they almost annihilated 
religious institutions in their passionate determination to have, 
at least, real religion. It was worth the cost; but how mistaken 
and how futile the immediate expectations of those who thought 
an ideal or an unconstituted religion of mere individual opinions, 
without order or symbols, every man his own priest and every 
day sacred and every place a temple, could take the place of an 
orderly, organized, and timed institution, with a special class 
devoted to its service! The restoration of king, peers, bishops, 
and national Church in England, after the bravest, boldest, and 
most conscientious endeavor of such men as Cromwell, Fairfax, 
Vane, Bradshaw, Selden, Milton, to bring in, prematurely, an 
ideal order of republicanism and soul liberty, is one of the most 
instructive parts of the history of human nature. We are reap- 
ing, in America, the fruits of the long and painful spring which 
both civil and religious liberty have passed through in the Old 
World. Alas! we have had in America to add a million of 
lives to the bloody heap that had already been raised to a fearful 
height in throwing up the costly ramparts of civil liberty; and 
we may have to give a million more before we can exact the 
enforcement of the amendments whose legal enactment alone 
we have yet secured. Shall we wonder that the establishment 
of creedless churches of the Christian type and traditions have 
cost us a century of baffled effort and long delayed and still 
unwon success? Was ever a purer, nobler testimony to God’s 
glory and the honor of Christ and human nature proposed 
than to leave men wholly free to their individual judgment 
and opinion, and yet believe that God’s truth and love and 
Christ’s spirit would be adequate to make them fellow-wor- 
shippers and fellow-believers and fellow-laborers in the cause 
of holiness, goodness, and peace? This is what we are striving 
to do,—to prove that Christians may enjoy absolute freedom of 
opinion, and retain the spirit of fellowship and faith; that there 
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are things so deep and so true in Christ’s gospel that the utmost 
liberty can no more destroy or abate their truth, importance, and 
infitence than the freedom of the waves can drown the stars, or 
the winds blow them out; and that there is enough left — after 
philosophy, science, free religion, have done their worst or best, 
at any rate their utmost—to make the cross the best banner, 
Christ the best leader, God the Father the most real of beings, 
immortality the most worthy and gracious of hopes, and self- 
consecration and fraternal disinterestedness of heart and life the 
most glorious and rewarding goals of existence. 

“It is to multiply and establish churches of this type that we 
band together; and nothing but churches, which are organized 
and perpetual schools in this art of faith and life, ought to satisfy 
our zeal or to guide our policy. If we allow general influence 


or circulation of anybody’s writings or supply of libraries and 
orthodox ministers with our Channing’s works —all most inter- 
esting and profitable means, no doubt — to take the place or to be 


considered as any substitute for our church-work and the growth 
and increase of our churches, we shall put a vague, dissolving, and 
deceptive object in place of a plain, palpable, and realizable end. 
We are trying to hide or cover and excuse our lack of true 
churchmanship under this cloak, the claim of general influence. 
The influence we boast, to begin with, is not ours, but belongs to 
the times; and it is an influence which is liberal not only to relig- 
ion, but often to sense and sin, and folly and worldliness. The 
spirit of liberty, if it is to be safe, must be sanctified by union 
with an increased conscience of duty and a new energy of will. 
For every yoke stricken off man’s neck, a new wing must be 
given to his spirit, or a new foot placed under the free man 
staggering beneath his recovered rights. Churches are the only 
places yet devised, where rights, privileges, truths, are brought 
home to individual souls, as carrying with them new and larger 
and more solemn obligations; where men are directly exhorted 
as individuals, and in the presence of their moral and spiritual 
peers, to bring their hearts and lives into subjection to the truth. 
They differ from schools, from influence, from atmosphere, from 
the spirit of the age, and from all the cloudy, vaporous things so 
commonly nowadays depended on in their absence, in being 
places where human souls can, in the name of God and by the 
consent of all, be addressed in the interests of personal character, 
be arraigned as sinners, be admonished and exhorted, and drilled 
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and disciplined; in short, where personal character can be 
brought under the potter’s wheel of the Christian faith and 
hopes, and the child and the man, so long as he lives, be sub- 
ject to its shaping power. Do you think an institution like this 
likely to be given up? Do you think improvements in this val- 
uable patent likely to be without demand? We claim, and the 
Council at least believe, that the Unitarian Church is better fitted, 
in its freedom and its reformed simplicity, to -meet at least the 
needs and wants of the more thoughtful portion of the American 
people, than any other. Why, then, seeing this is the only form 
of the Church we can conscientiously use at all,— why not propose 
to create and establish these churches with all energy and at all 


costs, and to direct our efforts supremely at this practicable 


and measurable end? Let us place ourselves beyond the hazard 
of any self-delusion. You are certain of nothing, 
talk of leaven and influence. But you know what you have done, 
when you have created a church where there was none before. 


If every local conference in this National Conference aimed to 


so long as you 


increase its numbers by one new church every year; if every 
church of vigor and means would create a daughter church 
every two years; if every minister of commanding power would 
constitute himself a missionary in his off Sundays, and instead 
of scattering his fire would found a new church and nurse it 
into self-support,— then we should be following the primitive and 
apostolic way; we should give our churches something to do, 
besides maintaining service once a Sunday; and we should again 
buzz and hum with busy and charming life through the whole 
body, instead of growing sleepy and lame and rusty, and then 
talking about the decay, or tendency toward ruin, of the Unita- 
rian cause.” 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


In view of the call of the Conference for the endowment of this 
institution, as well from our own sense of its importance and 
deserts, we desire to call attention to that portion of the 
Report in which its interests and needs are considered by the 
Council. After calling attention to the almost completed addi- 
tional endowment for the Cambridge Divinity School, and fully 
discussing the new relations in which it stands to our churches 
in the undenominational position which, in connection with the 
‘ . 
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University, it is more and more assuming, the Report thus pro- 
ceeds : — 


“Tn this long treatment of the subject of our relations to Har- 
vard University and to the Cambridge Divinity School, we have 
only opened the way to the consideration of the claims of our 
Theological School at Meadville, which must henceforth be re- 
garded as our only distinctly denominational school. So long as 
we aim to be a denomination,— and the Council would consider 
themselves as failing in respect to this Conference not to avow 
their conviction that we are a denomination, and must have and 
must encourage a denominational policy,— we must have a denom- 
inational school for preparing such of our ministers as feel that 
vocation. Happily, we have one, unembarrassed by any university 
or college obligation or compromises; a tried and established 
school, in a central part of the country, at Meadville, Pa., and one 
which it is not too much to say —in spite of a wholly inadequate 
endowment, and some suspicions of being of a lower grade in its 
requirements for entrance, or in its demands on graduates carry- 
ing off its license to preach —has nevertheless practically sup- 
plied our pulpits, East and West, with at least a quarter, we 
think a third, tending to become a half, of the successful, able, 
efficient, and valuable ministers in our body, for a quarter of a 
century past, not to go back to its very beginning. The Council 
have been surprised and gratified, on a careful examination of its 
list of graduates, to find how large a part of our most important 
posts and trusts have been filled by Meadville men. It is difficult 
to account for the even beam which this poorly endowed and 
imperfectly equipped school has held against the friendly rivalry 
of Cambridge. 

“Considering the yet debated attitude of the Divinity School 
at Cambridge toward the college, which is not wholly friendly 
to it for reasons that are not illogical, it seems at least prudent 
and even necessary, while giving our most hearty support to the 
undenominational school at Cambridge,—henceforth to be less 
and less Unitarian in its policy, but which has largely nour- 
ished our pulpit for a half-century, and must continue to do it 
for a long period to come,—that we should further endow and 
in every way strengthen the influence of our Meadville Theo- 
logical School. The nobility, foresight, and persistent devotion 
of the Huidekoper family to this institution makes its perma- 
nent situation at Meadyille a part of the grateful respect we 
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owe its founders and constant benefactors. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the value of the influence which the social 
watchfulness of the families, sprung from the original founder 
of this school, over its pupils, have added to its theological 
instruction. It has been a school of manners, of domestic 
virtues and social graces, as well as of professional instruction. 
Nor has it ever lacked an earnest, a devoted and competent 
faculty, if we judge it by the products of the workshop. Of 
course, its comparative cheapness, as well as its interior position 
in a farming State, and we must add the lower grade of its re- 
quirements for entrance, have drawn to it a class of students 
less favored with early advantages and from a homelier class 
in life. But probably this disadvantage, if it be one, has been 
compensated by the strength of the passion for the ministry, 
which has impelled serious minds and hearts to overcome all 


obstacles in attaining the opportunity of ministerial preparation. 
Judged by results, we can claim nothing in favor of the Cam- 
bridge School on the score of its better material. Meadville 
might to-day, were there any need to demand a change in its 
faculty, supply every professorship anew from its own grad- 


uates with men of competent learning and noble preparation 
and proved dignity of service in the actual field. 

“We cannot desire any radical change in its spirit or direc- 
tion, only a continuance and enlargement of its means of use- 
fulness. And the Council advise that the National Conference 
should take measures during the next two years to complete an 
endowment of $50,000, inclusive of the sum already raised since 
the last session, under the somewhat lukewarm or half-hearted 
resolution, in response to the modest application of the trustees 
of Meadville. The day has passed when the Meadville Theo- 
logical School could justly be regarded as a local or secondary 
or supplementary or subordinate School of Divinity, or when 
its interests could be safely left or its wants be measured by the 
timidity or delicacy of its immediate supporters and controllers. 
It must, from this time, be regarded as a great charge of our 
Conference,— nay, as the chief or only denominational school; 
and we must hasten to put it into as good a condition, at least, 
as the Cambridge Divinity School, in respect of the number 
and dignity of its professorships, the excellence of its library, 
and the grade of its scholarship. There is nothing to prevent 
this, except the ill-founded impression that, because Meadville 
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has a more easy door of sntrance, it has a lower notion of what 
a due preparation for the Unitarian ministry demands, After 
considerable pains-taking correspondence and inquiry on this 
subject, the Council is satisfied that Meadville has the identical 
standard of critical, lingual, theological, and philosophical at- 
tainments proposed at Cambridge, but without the necessary 
machinery for reaching it; that it lacks nothing but more money 
to fill its library and to increase its professorships, to do just 
as good work and to turn out just as scholarly graduates as 
Cambridge, with a certain temporary advantage of being an 
unembarrassed Unitarian Divinity School, which Cambridge 
cannot be. 

“The Council, of course, does not commit itself to any prefer- 
ence for either of the two theological schools that we draw our 
ministers from. We are fortunate in having one which is not and 
cannot be denominational, and which may soon draw pupils from 
all colleges and all sects, who will learn from many professors, 
of perhaps very different learnings and conclusions, all that can 
be learned from all sides about theology. And we are just as 
fortunate in having another school specially devoted to the prep- 
aration of candidates for the Unitarian pulpit. We are in no 
condition to abandon or to live without a denominational school. 
Spite of the philosophic voices of men too cosmopolitan or too 
comprehensive to care about the Unitarian denomination, in 
which most of them were educated or are ministers, and who 
fancy that our name is an inconvenience, an impertinence, or 
a vulgarity, our organization a harrowness and an anachronism, 
and our banded fellowship a cliquish caprice, which only the 
numerical importance of Methodism or the cathedraled dignity 
of Church of Englandism or the vast machinery of Roman Cath- 
olicism could render respectable, we are a denomination, made 
such by the antipathy of other Christian sects as well as by our 
historical antecedents and present feelings. We prove ourselves 
lacking in all churchmanship, if we neglect the advantages of our 
isolation and confinement within certain lines. If we are per- 
force a denomination by providential determination, let us accept 
the situation, and fill it with zeal and efficiency. To that end, let 
us sustain our denominational Divinity School, that we may have 
the men wherewith to push our denominational mission and to 
fill our Unitarian pulpits. Let others as liberal as ourselves, but 
without church faith, church feelings, or church obligations, de- 
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vote themselves to the general interests of humanity, belong to 
all churches and to none, support the true and the good wherever 
they find it, with or without allies. We have a more modest, 
definite, and practicable work in hand,—to maintain, extend, and 
improve our own religious home, the Unitarian Church, which 
has enough liberty, enough worth, and enough sphere to content 
our desires, and to occupy all the time, talents, and churchman- 


. ” 
ship We possess, 


THE CHANNING MEMORIAL IN BOSTON, 


There is a growing feeling that the centenary of Dr. Channing's 
birth should not be allowed to pass without some permanent 
monument dedicated to his remembrance in the city wherein he 
did the work of his life and where he left most deeply the im- 
press of his thought and spirit. He does not lack a memorial, 
indeed, in the veneration of mankind, and even in the preva- 
lence of his philanthropic sentiments and the moulding influence 
of his religious convictions in the community where he lived. 
No doubt that loyalty to the large freedom and faith he labored 
to inspire, that devoted effort to make everywhere honored 
and prevalent the rational Christianity and spiritual ideal of 
human living which he gave himself to unfold, would be the 
worthiest memorial, and the one he would haye chosen. But no 
consecration to this work of perpetuating Channing’s influence 
precludes interest in some visible memorial, nor does the greater 
worth of that spiritual honor excuse the community in the midst 
of which he lived for erecting no monument to express that honor, 
and bear public and enduring witness to the reverent regard 
with which Boston cherishes this rarest and loftiest spirit among 
her citizens. It is fit that the Unitarians of Boston and its neigh- 
borhood should take the initiative, as they must also expect to 
bear the main burden, in this enterprise; and we are glad to know 
that a movement is hopefully begun, which will, if carried out as 
it ought to be, be at once a suitable witness in Boston of the 
abiding honor in which Liberal Christianity holds its most dis- 
tinguished advocate and apostle, and furnish the adequate centre 
and head-quarters from which to further and send out the re- 
ligion he loved, and so make the order of thought and worship 
he helped to inspire better known and more widely accepted in 
this country. We cannot see how it can be regarded other 
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than most appropriate and desirable to join the memory of Chan- 
ning with such an agency for making the form of ‘Christian 
faith he helped to shape and vitalize more effective and organic; 
especially as the traditions and spirit of the Unitarian body all 
point with sufficient clearness in the direction of seeking and 
welcoming that continuous development and increasing practical 
application of Christianity which was his fervent prophecy and 
desire. 

We commend to the careful attention of our readers the pas- 
sage on this topic from the Report of the Council :— 


“In close connection with our denominational spirit and its 
maintenance is a question of our power and influence at the old 
centre of it, Boston. There was for a long time such a murmur 
about the confinement of our Unitarian interest to Boston, and 
an urging of the immense importance of prying it out of the rut 
in which it had stuck there, that one might have supposed we 
were embarrassed by our success at the old stand, and had no 
need of any fresh enterprise at our historical centre. . But, really, 
the languor of the heart, as well as the impulse of its higher 
activity, is always felt through the whole body and to its farthest 
extremities. If our cause is dull or declining at Boston, it is 
discouraged everywhere. If it is lively and hopeful at Boston, it 
is cheery and courageous all about. Boston is the only great 
community in all the world —not to confine ourselves to this 
country — where our religious faith has at any time had such a 
mastering superiority in numbers or in the quality of its support- 
ers as to make itself felt in al/ departments of life,— in politics, 
trade, finance, and literature. We have been able for the last 
half century to point scoffers and revilers who have questioned 
or defamed the exalting influence of our thrice-reformed faith 
to Boston,— to her order, popular virtue, public spirit, and high 
standard of domestic and commercial morality, to her devotion 
to human rights and her honor of justice and mercy,— as a stand- 
ing answer to these jibes or suspicions. In spite of the immense 
Celtic immigration, in spite of the vast growth of the city under 
the new conditions of railroad concentration and the amalgama- 
tion of many neighboring ports into one common dépét of com- 
merce, Boston still continues essentially controlled by the temper 
and theories of liberal Christianity; and this in full view of the 
careless and deplorable desertion of its old churches by thousands, 
who put their social taste or their convenience before what ought 
to be their convictions and principles. They forget what their 
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forefathers suffered and braved to rid themselves from prelatical 
government and from dogmatic superstition. They forget what 
it has cost to build up and maintain the religious liberty, the 
rational and generous faith, to which Boston has owed its emi- 
nence as the very heart of unbound thinking, of a literature 
escaped from the Westminster Catechism, and a form of life and 
character that could stand in the sun and cast no monstrous 
shadow. The Council do not say that Unitarianism is losing 
ground in Boston; but its relative importance is diminishing more 
than it would, if a proper sense existed among its constituency of 
the vast influence that Boston Unitarianism exerts, by its suc- 
cesses and by its misfortunes or failures, over the whole cause, 
West and East. 

“Among the plans which have long occupied the American 
Unitarian Association is one for giving some central monumental 
habitation to our denominational interests and offices in Boston. 
Our late beloved and honored Secretary, Rev. Charles Lowe, was 
deeply interested in this plan. Our present laborious general 
Secretary, Mr. Shippen, with several of the Directors of the Asso- 
ciation, have heartily embraced the idea. We lack some com- 
manding edifice, known of all men, resident or visiting, in which 
our common cause may find its home, place its working engine, 
and beat its missionary heart, conspicuous ever for situation and 
magnitude and architectural dignity, to embody and represent 
the beauty and hopefulness, the stableness and power of our cause. 
In such a building, representing not our worship, but our fellow- 
ship,— a building devoted to the gatherings of our friends, to the 
hospitalities of our cause, to the offices of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, to our newspaper press, to our distinctly Uni- 
tarian charities, to the memory of our saints and fathers, inviting 
for perpetual preservation the portraits or busts of those who 
have best illustrated our faith,— an exchange where our ministers 
from all parts of the country should be surest of meeting each 
other, and our laity visiting Boston would find like-minded 
brethren,—in such a building, we should create a new and 
effective rallying-point, a visible and eloquent symbol of our 
courage and our permanent occupation of the head-quarters of 
intellectual and moral life in America, the city of Boston,— the 
city of Mayhew and Channing, of Tuckerman and Ware, of 
Parker and Emerson, of Palfrey and Prescott, of Longfellow and 
Holmes,— in short, our Jerusalem and the eye of our country. 

“If the wealth of Boston Unitarians were under the inspiration 
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of a living faith in the noble cause they more than any commu- 
nity in the world inherit, and are bound to hand over to their 
heirs, improved and magnified, it would not be two years before 
the American Unitarian Association would be occupying such a 
monumental home, on some central and commanding site. There 
is no place in Boston too good for such a building to occupy, and 
a large sum of money would be required to erect such an edifice 
as is here contemplated. If we make light of pur cause by 
asking only mean contributions in its honor and service, we 
shall belittle the faith and the zeal of its friends. The Council 
anticipates the objections that will be offered by some to this 
suggestion. But unless the project can be raised above a cheap 
utilitarian level, unless it can inspire enthusiasm by exhibiting 
boldness and a fine audacity on behalf of a cause worthy to be 
trusted to the death, nothing will be done. A mean project 
will not be as practicable as a noble one. Let Boston honor her 
own place in the world, as the leading city in custody and in 
blessed possession of the liberal Christian faith. Let her remem- 
ber what made Geneva for so long the Rome of the Reformation. 
Boston is the Rome of Unitarianism. Shall it wear no badge on 
its breast, declarative of this glorious distinction? Specially, in 
this centennial year of Channing’s birth, with the echoes of his 
sacred fame rebounding from both hemispheres, is Boston con- 
tent with the unpublic commemoration she lately made of the 
only saint whose gifts, spirit, and achievements were too large 
and universal to suffer any eclipse from the glorious heterodoxy 
that made him ours, but could not unmake him the property 
and praise of the Church and the world? It was a somewhat 
significant and a somewhat ominous fact that Boston, as a city, 
took no notice of a celebration that was more public and more 
heartily observed in most other great communities than in the 
city of his own great ministry and public life. Does not Boston 
intend to repair this mistake, and to reauspicate this omen? 
What more fitting or more timely than to see this year —the 
three hundredth year since Congregationalism was reborn in 
England, and the centennial of Channing’s birth — made the date 
of our determination to erect a monumental building in Boston 
in Channing’s honor, and in the honor of our increasing faith in 
his principles and ours, and our determination to make Boston 
forever stand the world’s free city of religious faith, the home of 
Christian liberty, of the right of prophesying, and the hope of 
universal emancipation from medisval dogmas and chains!” 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Toe Woman’s ConaRress. 


The Woman’s Congress held its eighth annual meeting in Bos- 
ton, at the Meionaon Hall, Tremont Street, Boston, on the 13th, 
14th, and 15th of October, Mrs. K. L. Doggett in the chair. The 
members of the Association came together from widely different 
parts of the country, and we believe it is the aim of the officers 
to represent the culture and philanthropy of our various States 
through the presence of able and high-minded ladies, competent 
to address an assembly and inspire it with an enthusiasm for the 
good causes which they are conducting. These ladies, we may 
say to the timid ones, were not all, necessarily, leaders of social 
or political reform. Some of them, like Maria Mitchell, are 
experts in the exact sciences. Some of them are working in the 
laboratory, some of them are on large Boards of Charities, and 
some are physicians to cure the body as well as mind. Others 
spoke for the wives of our farmers in the Far West or for the 
work of women in the South, so that hearers of different views 
and affinities could find something to interest them, and repay 
them for attending the Congress. 

’ Mrs. I. G. Fales’ paper on “ Co-operation ” was followed by dis- 
cussion from Mrs. M. A. Livermore, Mrs. Blackwell, and others. 
Mrs. Livermore seemed to feel keenly the disadvantages which 
women suffer who attempt to keep house on small means. She 
thought the co-operative system would right all these wrongs. 
We confess that, to us, any amount of economy under our own 
vine and fig-tree would be preferable to having all things in com- 
mon. We, however, probably exaggerate these objections; for 
we believe that families uniting in this way are supposed to form 
groups, have their own ménage perhaps, and simply bear in com- 
mon a few intolerable burdens,— one bugbear at least, the. tradi- 
tional washing-day. But, with all this independence, we are 
a little afraid of co-operation. It cannot remedy the ills of life 
half so well as the gospel of Christ. The same tempers and 
weaknesses will come in play in the Co-operative Union as in the 
home. The only difference will be, that in the home they are 
shut away from the public eye, and in the Co-operative Union, 

15 
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they will come to the light of day. Moreover, there is so much 
tendency in the present age, especially in this country, with the 
aid of machinery, to do things on a vast scale, that there is dan- 
ger that the sweet and beautiful forces generated in homes will 
be lost to us. A great deal of cotton cloth is made, a great many 
fields are reaped with the mowing-machine, a great many families 
may be fed through co-operation; and yet the genius which was 
turned up with the daisy by Burns’ plow may be wanting here, 
and the great lives born of simple home ways and sacrifices may 
no more be found. 

But we are forgetting our meeting. Mrs. Howe then read 
a portion of an able paper on “Woman’s Work in Society.” 
This was followed by an interesting discussion, joined in by Mrs. 
Cheney, Mrs. C.G. Ames, Miss Alice Fletcher, Miss May, and 
others. 

In the evening session, which we were not able to attend, Prof. 
Rachel L. Bodley read a valuable paper on “Scholarships for 
Women,” and Lelia C. Bedell on the “Need of Women Physi- 
cians for the Insane.” 

Thursday afternoon, at 2.30, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards read a very 
interesting paper on “Woman’s Work in the Laboratory,” and 
was followed by a paper from Mrs. M. E. B. Lynde, Wisconsin, on 
“ Representation of Women upon Boards of Charities.” 

The latter paper, we are sorry to say, we were unable to hear, 
on account of the confusion at intervals in the house, so ill- 
adapted to women’s voices. At eight o’clock P.M., Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, of Massachusetts, read a paper on “The Legal 
Position of Married Women,” and Mrs. Virginia Carter, of New 
Orleans, spoke on the “Opportunities for Woman’s Work in the 
Southern States.” 

The evening session, we regret to say, we were not able to at- 
tend; but those who did attend we know were much interested in 
these two papers. 

On Friday afternoon, 2.30, Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, of 
Iowa, read an interesting paper on “ Festivals, their Power as a 
Means of Moral Culture.” The discussion afterward was very 
bright, taking up the various holidays abroad and at home, and 
commenting upon their significance. 

The next paper was from Dr. Mary Safford, on “Physical Cult- 
ure in the Home.” This paper commanded great attention, and, 
being given without notes, was very direct in its effect upon the 
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audience. Her simple naiveté of manner, good sense, and great 
sincerity, won the audience to her opinions, and to her earnest 
enthusiasm for the better physical training of the young. Several 
ladies took part in the discussion, rebuking, sometimes sharply 
and sometimes humorously, the foolishness of mothers in sacrific- 
ing their daughters’ health to the requirements of dress and 
fashion. 

In the evening, a paper on “ Aid in Education and Research,” 
by Prof. Maria Mitchell, was read by Miss May, Miss Mitchell 
not being able to attend the meeting; and a sprightly and ear- 
nest paper on “Farmers’ Wives” was read by Mrs. C. D. B. 
Colby, of Nebraska. 

The audience of ladies was well sprinkled with gentlemen, 
who seemed often disposed to applaud the sentiments which 
were advanced, and perhaps found some of their prejudices in 
regard to women on the platform slipping away, in the presence 
of these quiet, self-possessed, educated, and philanthropic women, 
giving reports to a Boston audience of their various work for 
humanity. . 

The Mayor of the city invited the ladies of the Association 
to an excursion down the harbor on Saturday; and, in the even- 
ing, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston, entertained them in her 
hospitable home. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 


If we read what is going on in the religious world abroad, we 
shall have no reason to be discouraged in regard to the progress 
of liberal thought. Dean Stanley, we know, is at work all the 
time, softening asperities, letting in light, advancing truth 
boldly, and yet with that fine sympathy and tact which make 
him so fitting and noble a representative of the distinguished 
place which he holds. In an informal letter to some co-worker, 
he says, there is no reason why dissenting congregations should 
not occupy at intervals the national cathedrals (as he himself 
by his action has shown), but also make use of any parish 
church. The best legal judges have so declared, he avers. 

The Bishop of Manchester, in a sermon in the cathedral, 
advances the following wise sentiments, which we cull from the 
Unitarian Herald ; — 

“ TI do not believe,” said he, “that any church ever perished or ever came 
to any appreciable harm by making reasonable concessions in a spirit of 
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tolerance and charity. I can see plain enough — and so, I imagine, can 
most men — what are the things that are fatal to churches,— an indolent, 
grasping, or self-seeking clergy, neglected parishes, unpunished scandals, 
fierce intolerance against those who differ from us, as though they were 
not worthy of a Christian name; and sometimes ‘blunders that are worse 
than crimes,’ such as inability to read the signs of the times, a stationary 
or even reactionary attitude in an age of progress, a want of sympathy 
with great popular movements, a dull and obstinate adhesion to princi- 
ples which are merely customary and have overlived their era, as though 
they were vital and eternal. In this way, churches have lost their life 
whilst seeking to secure it. They have thrown away the key of their 
position in the hearts and affections of the people, while endeavoring to 
maintain an untenable outpost in some privilege which is a source of 
weakness rather than of strength to them.” 


We are glad to see that the Herald advocates old-fashioned 
usages and Sunday evening meetings, which we as Unitarians 
are very unwise to neglect, if we wish to draw in the outside 
world to our services. Here is the cutting : — 


The evening service on Sunday, in a certain congregation, was poorly 
attended. People thought they could not come out twice a Sunday to 
church. 

The council talked the matter over. Their talk resulted in a pledge to 
each other that they would never absent themselves, willingly, from the 
evening service, and that they would urge every one they saw to plan for 
a second attendance. 

The parents talked it over. They found that their children were not in 
the habit of spending the evening religiously or profitably, and they deter- 
mined to set them an example of an earnest devotion to spiritual concerns. 
They began going twice a day the Sunday after. 

The young men talked it over. They concluded that it was their duty to 
attend both services, and to bring at least one young man apiece with 
them. 

The young ladies talked it over. They thought that, if they could go to 
a concert or party at night, it could not do them any harm to be at 
church after sunset. They decided that they would all go regularly, and 
take each a young man with them. 

The minister did not know what to make of it. He began to flatter 
himself that he was a latent Spurgeon. The attendance was increasing 
every week. Strangers, seeing the direction of the crowd, followed. It 
became the most popular church in the city. 


EDGAR QUINET.— REMINISCENCES OF GENEVA FAMILIES. 


These traces of family genealogies, which have appeared from 
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time to time in Geneva, throw great light on the relations of the 
best Protestants and Catholics in the past, and reveal some noble 
self-sacrifices on the part of Protestants and a high degree of 
piety and broad charity among many Catholics. These memoirs 
of Quinet have had a great charm for us, as they have appeared 
in our French exchange. They are very fragmentary, and affect 
us somewhat like the journal of Eugénie de Guerin, and her love 
for her brother Maurice. 

The article from which we make some extracts, the contributor 
calls a morceau ; and yet it is, in part, a funeral discourse, which 
Quinet, then professor in the Collége de France, pronounced in 
the cemetery, over the grave of his mother. 

We translate a few passages, beginning with his youth, which 
would seem more like a journal than a discourse, only we know 
that the French ceremonies at the burial of friends are much 
freer and less austere than our own. There is to us an inde- 
scribable charm in this simple narration of a life so pure, and the 
revelation of the delicate sentiments of piety. 

He begins : — : 


At the approach of Easter, 1816, my confessor advised me to come to 
the communion the following Sunday. I replied that I had not yet 
taken my first communion, which surprised him much. My mother, 
contrary to received usages in France, had put off this moment, wishing 
me to join in this act with a full consciousness of what I was doing. One 
can see that, as I was in my thirteenth year, there was much for me to 
do. I was put through the Catechism; and my good success in it was 
owing to my teacher, a Provencal missionary. He saw at a glance how 
solitary my soul was, and how it was longing for an infinite love. He 
nourished and uplifted me. Touched by a young spirit so aspiring and 
thoughtful, he spared me all the thorns of theology. He rested on the 
heights, and spoke to me in the language which I was accustomed to. 
From this imprisoned heart, he drew the living waters which were gath- 
ered there. My only regret was the absence of my mother. She sent me, 
however, instructions and prayers, which she composed day by day; and 
it was in the light of her thought— Lutheran, Calvinistic, free, phil- 
osophic — that I advanced with this missionary, to meet a church which 
would have condemned her. She never excused the infirmities of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but she adjured me to see eternal verities 
through the earthly veil and the rust which time had gathered around 
them. She begged me to judge, with a certain grandeur, the pettiness of 
the forms of worship, and not let the blows fall upon religion itself. 

So I went forward toward these mysteries, leaning one side on a Cath- 
olic missionary, the other on a Protestant mother, whose thought, above 
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all rites, led me to God himself. My teacher was not ignorant of this, 
but he put no obstacles in my way. One word from him would have 
sent terror to my soul. If he had said, “ The moment is come for you to 
decide. Choose between these churches. Your mother is damned! ” what 
agony of soul I should have felt! I should have been ready to renounce 
all belief; and, certainly, the first dogma which I should have rejected 
would have been that of hell. 

The day of communion at length arrived. I felt only peace and pro- 
found security. I mingled, without knowing the difference, my Protes- 
tant and Catholic prayers. .. . My teacher went to his pulpit. All my soul 
was silent in listening. It seemed to me that he spoke for me alone, and 
that my particular situation was provided for. Not a single word against 
heretics. It was the first time that I was ever touched by a public dis- 
course. It went into the marrow of my bones. When we rose, sweet 
tears blinded my eyes. Why is it that such an angelic state of mind 
cannot continue? The next Sunday I partook of the sacrament with less 
of the ecstatic feeling. Months followed. My teacher left me, and soon 
nothing but a remembrance remained of my past beatitude. I returned 
to the earth, as from a sacred dream. . . . Later, I read the Scriptures, the 
Fathers, and & Kempis. I placed myself under their guide with sin- 
cerity; but I never confounded these sentiments, literary and esthetic, 
with the pure emotions of faith. I had been for a time in real union 
with the Church. 1 had felt for a moment my heart in the tabernacle. 
That has’ enabled me all my life to comprehend the difference between 
art and religion. I never believed myself converted, simply because my 
emotions were excited. Fantasy has never pushed out of sight Reality. 
I saw later the wonders of art, the Gothic cathedrals, the master-pieces 
of Raphael, Michel Angelo, Rome, St. Peter, the Sistine Chapel, the 
Pope blessing the city and the world. I have been, like others, carried 
away, intoxicated. But I knew that this was only a poetic effect. 
There was nothing in all this which resembled, in the least, that which 
happened to me in the Church of Notre Dame de Bourg. That moment 
was unique. It has never, it can never, return. It at once eclipsed all 
others, and illumined them with its true light... . 


Several pages following are taken up with the records of 
Quinet’s travels in Europe and his impressions of celebrated 
spots. The religious side of his character is, however, what most 
attracts us, and we pass: over his diary of his travels. We find 
that what we have quoted above is not, a; we supposed, the dis- 
course at the grave of his mother. Here it begins; and we quote 
some of it, because his style attains great elevation when he 
speaks of religion and his mother, and also because it is inter- 
esting to read the sketch of a Protestant woman of that age, 
who possessed such rare qualities of character. After praying, 
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in presence of the by-standers, that he may have grace to say 
what is right of his mother, he tells how she, a Protestant, was 
deprived of religious offices, and he was obliged to be son and 
priest_in one to her. He continues : — 


It was one of the sorrows of this great heart not to find around her any 
support from the religion in which she had been nourished. Every Sun- 
day, my mother missed more keenly the moral succor and the austere 
festivals of her Church. But if it is worship to pray in silence, far from 
the eyes of men, alone with Christ and the open Gospel; if it is worship 
to forget self and to live for others, to aspire continually toward the 
source of truth and goodness; if good actions are prayers,— then let me 
be comforted for her. She knew how to reconcile with her unquenchable 
faith in the Christian religion all that a cultivated mind can demand of 
liberty and strength. She reached an admirable tolerance, which is quite 
the contrary of indifference; for she felt herself near to God in all relig- 
ious communions. Reared in the austere doctrines of Geneva, she had 
all the strength of the reformed worship of the sixteenth century, united 
to the tenderness of heart and power of emotion found in the primitive 
Church. The crowning of her life she found at the hour of death. To 
all those who approached ther in her last days, this death was a glorious, 
palpable revelation of the immortality of the soul. Sublime triumph of 
thought! It was granted us to see, for many days, a soul which lived 
and conversed tranquilly with us, when the mortal remains which we 
deposit here were already lifeless, and as it were buried. ... What living 
charity ever came from her breast! She pitied the sadness, the spiritual 
nakedness of the poor as much as their visible destitution; and none 
ever approached her without her clothing them with new force. She had 
the power of weeping over a people as overa child. What tears she shed 
in silence for France, in her hour of defeat and distress! ... We, thy 
children, thy neighbors, thy friends,— we will not say adieu; for thou art 
not far from us. Thou art present in our hearts with thy memory and 
the lesson of thy life. Thou hast gone out from the city where half thy 
days were passed, to enter into the immortal dwelling-piace of souls. 


Marraa P. Lowe. 
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